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TRAVEL 


HE English dictionary that lies on my desk suggests that the 

word travel may be the same as ¢ravai/. What a host of images 
flooded into my mind as I read this purely matter-of-fact state- 
ment! Images of the weary wanderer on foot, parched in the sun 
or drenched in the rain: 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

as Goldsmith views him; images of hapless wayfarers caught in 
the Alpine snows; images of the early Pilgrims buffeted about in 
their little sailing vessels for days upon end; images of the 
sturdy American pioneers, trekking doggedly westward in their 
covered wagons..... Travail indeed! And yet the urge to 
rove, so memorably phrased by Tennyson in his Ulysses: 


I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees . 

For always roaming with a 

Much have I seen and known,—cities of men, 

And manners, climates, councils, governments . 
My purpose holds 

To sail hey wna the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 


the desire to see other lands and other ways, has ever been so 
strong in the human soul that hardy spirits in every age have 
braved all difficulties and dangers to gratify it; and those who 
livee to teli of their adventures could always be certain of an 
eager and insatiable audience. 

Today things are different: luxurious trains whirl us across 
entire continents in a few days; great steamers, like immense 
floating hotels, surround us with every comfort as they conquer 
Byron’s ‘deep and dark blue ocean.”’ In our day one can travel 
almost everywhere without either danger or difficulty: travel is 
no longer travail to us. 
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Moreover, this pleasure is to be had on terms so reasonable 
that hardly any one who experiences the genuine Wanderlust need 
despair of being able to indulge it. In short, travel has almost 
ceased to be a luxury; and it is perhaps not too much to say that 
for the language teacher, at all events, travel is a necessity. In 
the first place, his own linguistic training, in the narrower sense, 
requires it: no man can hope to acquire the authentic pronuncia- 
tion and intonation of a foreign tongue without direct personal 
contact with those who speak it. In the second place, he needs 
it to give his classes the impression of that indefinable enthusiasm 
and inspiration that derives from first-hand information, from the 
direct personal observations and reactions that every intelligent 
visitor in a foreign land must make for himself. 

In the third place, he needs it for something which I might 
call “‘internationalism.”’ If the world is really to be made safe for 
democracy, if war is eventually to be outlawed, and the nations 
allowed to devote their energies to the promotion of civilization, 
not to its destruction, then the seeds of international understanding 
must be broadcast throughout the civilized world. What better 
field for the sowing than the modern language classroom? What 
better ground for the reception of the seed than unspoiled young 
minds that are ready to receive messages of trust and love? What 
better sower than the teacher who has seen the foreign people 
at home, who has learned to know them as true human beings, 
not as remote abstractions, and who can interpret them with 
sympathy and _ tolerance? 


Is there a nobler feature of the modern language teacher's 
work than that of preparing himself, in this way, to be an emissary 
of international good will? 


ADVANTAGES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL AND STUDY TO 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHER 


ELL, how did you get along in France? Did you speak 

French to them?’’—“‘I should say not; they didn’t speak the 
kind of French I learned at school.’’ This remark, too often heard, 
should be potent argument for the encouragement of foreign travel 
and study. It simply demonstrates again the utter futility of book 
knowledge alone as a preparation for the teaching of a foreign 
language. And it unfortunately demonstrates also a certain lack 
of confidence on the part of the average student in his teacher of 
French, German, or Spanish who has not at least visited the 
country where the language he teaches is spoken. But let that 
teacher visit France, Germany, or Spain, or still better, study 
there, and he will be astonished at how automatically and inci- 
dentally is born that confidence he so much needs and desires, 
and how quickly and heartily it grows. 

I vividly recall with what mingled feelings of confidence and 
doubt I undertook the work of a new position on my return from 
mv first trip abroad. There lingered in my mind many a happy 
impression of far-away Spain, but the crystallization of those 
impressions into teaching efficiency was another matter, especially 
for one who had scarcely more than entered the profession. I had 
contracted to fill the position and fill it I must. The first meeting 
of each class was devoted to relating some interesting experience 
of the trip. That solved it all. The students wanted more. They 
knew they were getting much-desired information, first-hand. 
They were willing and anxious to study the language of Spain, 
impatient always for the easily-given rewards of personal reminis- 
cences. That trip was the sustaining force of the year, and has 
been the inspiration of more trips and more classes that have come 
and gone since then. 

The most outstanding advantage of the foreign experience, 
then, is a twofold confidence: first, the teacher’s confidence in 
himself, and second, the student’s confidence in his teacher. 
These might be named among the prerequisites for all teachers. 
The modern language teacher is fortunate in having an almost 
guaranteed means of fulfilling these requirements. 
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For most teachers, the travel is more important than the study, 
simply because, if the travel is once undertaken, it of itself compels 
the study, which follows in natural sequence. One cannot visit a 
foreign country without unconsciously studying it, and if he is a 
language teacher, he immediately begins teaching himself new 
words, new phrases, accentuation, intonation, and even some of 
the mannerisms of the language he is observing. Of all of these, 
the intonation of the language is the most difficult to absorb. One 
may develop a most studied and correct pronunciation of a foreign 
language, but if he has not mastered that elusive and ever-revealing 
matter of intonation, the foreign native will always detect in his 
speech something that tells him that he is speaking with a foreigner. 
I would not overemphasize this point, yet I cannot but feel its 
importance. Simply studying a language under the direction of a 
native teacher is not sufficient to master the intonation of the 
language. One must hear the language, day after day, until he 
fully realizes just what the essential differences are between the 
language as he speaks it and the language as spoken by the 
native. I have often noted the look of surprise and disappoint- 
ment on the face of a teacher of French, when, after he has de- 
livered himself of a paragraph of his very best, he hears his 
Frenchman say, “Vous étes américatn?”’ He humbly confesses 
and bows before this seemingly magic intuition. Yet the foreigner 
is almost always very generous and gracious in encouraging the 
hosts of Americans who come to his shores, with “Usted habla 
perfectamente” or “‘Sie sprechen sehr gut.” 

This automatic self-teaching comes constantly to the fore as 
one travels from place to place. The everlasting signs and direc- 
tions in hotels, railway stations, trains, museums, and stores, 
teach one a phase of the language to which he has paid little 
attention heretofore, and he is surprised to find, on his return, 
how much use he can make of these useful everyday bits of 
information that have forced themselves on his attention out of 
sheer necessity. ‘Nicht hinauslehnen,” “Il est dangereux de se 
pencher en dehors,”’ and “‘Es peligroso asomarse,”’ keep recurring 
to our minds as we picture ourselves again on the European trains. 
The word for “exit”? assumes a new importance as we try to find 
the way out of our first customs house or railway station. We 
make an unconscious collection of the various signs over this door 
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and that, sort them out, and are pleased to find among them, 
“Sortie!” Due to this same self-teaching, we suddenly find our- 
selves using these words in short questions, not only to caretakers 
and gendarmes, but to our friends as well. We are developing the 
first elements of a much-needed training in conversation. Mistakes 
will be made, but they are usually profitable to us in the end. 
I recall having made such an error in asking a direction in Paris 
and being sent to the other side of the city. Once there, I was 
forced to explain in detail just where I wanted to go, with the 
natural result that I reaped the benefit of some sorely needed 
conversational practice. Mention might be made of innumerable 
other devices that lend their assistance toward this end; the pur- 
chase of tickets, attendance at the theater and other functions, 
guide books, time tables, and many others, are in constant use. 
Travel necessitates study. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the facilities 
for foreign travel, but a word in this connection will not be out of 
order. The first deterrent encountered is usually the means of 
financing the trip. Many persons look upon a trip to Europe as a 
thing devoutly to be wished, but unlikely to be accomplished. 
The distance seems so great that they figure the cost in terms 
double the distance. Such a person will proceed to buy a Ford 
with little hesitation, scarcely realizing that he could obtain 
membership in a well organized and comprehensive tour to Europe 
for the same figure. Most touring companies have now brought 
their tours within the means of almost every teacher, by utilizing 
the special tourist accommodations, arranged for through the co- 
operation of the steamship companies. 

Once the trip has been decided upon, there arises the question 
as to how it will be made; as an individual, or with an organized 
party. There are, of course, advantages to both these methods of 
travel. The person who travels alone is always free to roam as he 
wishes. The member of an organized party has a tested schedule 
to follow under the direction of a leader who is well acquainted 
with what is to be seen and done. When asked for advice in this 
connection, my reply is always—Go with an organized party 
for your first trip. After that experience, you will be acquainted 
with the differences between European and American travel, and 
hence better able to plan and execute your trip as an individual. 
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The advantages of foreign study are manifold. The most 
beneficial and lasting advantage is the daily contact with the 
foreign instructor in his own atmosphere, with the privilege of 
asking him questions, and discussing with him matters that have 
long occupied one’s attention without satisfactory solution. It 
is most fortunate for us that so many foreign institutions have 
inaugurated summer sessions for the many foreigners who wish to 
study their language. Here one meets not only fellow teachers 
from America, but many others from the various countries of 
Europe. I remember an acquaintance begun with another teacher 
under these circumstances. We conversed entirely through the 
medium of the foreign language we were studying, and I took it 
for granted he was an American until one day when I addressed 
him in English, I learned to my very great surprise that he was 
unable to understand me and knew no English. It is especially 
interesting to meet, in this foreign atmosphere, our colleagues from 
America. These associations are often of the most lasting. It is 
different from meeting them at home. Here, teachers from Maine 
to California meet and work together under circumstances little 
dreamed of before. At last there is an opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas as they occur to one over a period of several weeks. No 
national or sectional teachers’ meeting can compare with it for 
this purpose. 

The regular attendance at a foreign institution is a most 
desirable thing professionally. It is a guarantee of a certain 
acquaintance with the foreign language and surroundings, to be 
gained in no other way. Many American colleges and universities 
have now established regular credits for the work done at these 
foreign institutions. This makes the courses in the foreign insti- 
tutions profitably attractive to the undergraduate student, as 
well as to the graduate student and teacher. Some institutions 
have gone a step further, and are sponsoring organized study tours 
to specific institutions abroad. Not the least of these considerations 


is the oft-repeated international understanding and good will, 
obviously attendant upon these closer international university 
relations. All barriers are down, once we avail ourselves of this 
real opportunity to see, and actually become acquainted with, 
these foreign neighbors of ours, who are working with the same 
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aims, ambitions, and ideals as we, and who are invariably so 
unselfish and devoted to their task of helping us to better under- 
stand them and their language. 

J. Horace NUNEMAKER 


University of Wisconsin 
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L’ANNEE LITTERAIRE 1926 


ES moyens de se renseigner sur la bonne littérature francaise 

ont été trés perfectionnés ces derniéres années; on n’est plus 
exposé autant, en Amérique, 4 étre victime des agents de la 
littérature simplement bruyante—ou pire—comme autrefois. Ce- 
pendant, /a diffusion de ces moyens de renseignement est une 
difficulté, surtout pour ceux qui sont absorbés par leur travail 
comme le sont aujourd’hui tant de professeurs intéressés dans le 
mouvement littéraire. Notre but est ici simplement de rappeler, 
aux collégues pressés, quelques uns des événements saillants de 
l'année 1926.' 


* * * 


Commengons par LE ROMAN qui demeure le genre le plus 
répandu en méme temps que le plus accessible. Le «Grand Prix 
du Roman, »de l’Académie frangaise, a été donné en juin a F. Mau- 
riac pour le livre publié par lui in 1925, Le Désert de l’amour; 
c’est une ceuvre attristante comme le sont encore volontiers les 
ceuvres d’aprés-guerre, mais qui ne manque pas de puissance. 
Le Prix Goncourt, en décembre, a été attribué 4 H. Deberly 
pour un roman sobre et beau dont le titre rappelle le sujet, Le 
Supplice de Phédre; comme dans la poignante piéce de Racine, 
il s’agit d’une femme souffrant d’un malheureux et fatal amour 
pour un enfant d’un premier mariage de son mari. Le Prix 
Femina, qui selon une tradition de plusieurs années est toujours 
désigné le méme jour que le Prix Goncourt, est d’une autre nature; 
c’est une histoire touchante de l’immense dévouement d’une 
tante, pour un garcon d’une nature riche et charmante—dévoue- 
ment qui ira jusqu’a la mort; l’auteur est Ch. Silvestre, le titre 
Prodige du ceur. C’est un choix heureux qui rappelle celui d’Ari- 
cie ou les vertus bourgeoises, par E. Henriot, ayant obtenu voici 
deux ans le Grand Prix du Roman. 

I] faut maintenant citer deux romans écrits par des hommes 
célébres et qui pour cette raison, surtout, ont été attentivement 
considérés par la critique, c’est Albertine du fameux Marcel Proust 


1 On trouvera plus de détails dans notre article régulier du New-International 
Year Book for 1926 (Dodd, Mead and Co., N. Y.) 
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(le dernier volume 4 paraitre de | ceuvre posthume), et Les faux 
monnayeurs par André Gide; ce dernier eut autrefois une grande 
part dans la formation de la génétation des jeunes qui firent la 
guerre; aujourd’hui, comme Proust, il a les regards tournés 
maladivement en-dedans; tous deux sont atteints de spleen et 
semblent fascinés surtout par les tares de certaines natures hu- 
maines. I] est 4 espérer qu’avec le retour de conditions plus nor- 
males dans la vieille Europe, le public demandera autre chose de 
ses écrivains que ces décourageantes analyses. 

Un livre fort curieux, et celui qui fut probablement le plus 
discuté en France l’an dernier, c’est Le soleil de Satan par un 
auteur relativement inconnu, G. Bernados; ce succés considérable 
témoigne de l’intérét que l’on continue 4 manifester en France 
depuis la guerre pour les problémes religieux. Le héros de l’his- 
toire est un prétre qui se sent animé dans son sacerdoce par une 
ardeur prodigieuse; mais il est travaillé par un doute persistant— 
est-ce Dieu qui lui parle, ou n’est-ce pas peut-étre le diable qui 
le trompe? Il y a méme une bien curieuse scéne ott Satan apparait 
au prétre en chair et en os, parle, discute, agit. Parmi les autres 
romans ayant une note nettement originale, il faut mentionner 
Le Bestiaire, par le jeune abbé Montherlant lequel a gagné en 
si peu de temps une si rapide renommée. C’est une exaltation 
des combats de taureaux que | auteur interpréte d’une facon 
mystique, les rattachant aux cultes des peuples antiques, celui 
du Beeuf Apis, chez les Egyptiens surtout. Les dévots du sport 
trouveront dans ce livre des idées qui ne peuvent manquer de 
les intéresser beaucoup. Un troisiéme roman 4 signaler ici est 
original pour une raison particuli¢re; c’est une étude trés poussée 
de la haine d’une jeune fille pour sa mére dont l’avarice est ré- 
voltante; or l’auteur de Mont-Cinére est un jeune Américain, 
Julien Green, dont l’avénement dans le royaume des lettres a été 
signalé avec plus que de la sympathie. 

Plusieurs romans inspirés par des questions politiques du jour 
intéresseront peut-étre, bien que plusieurs paraissent destinés a 
étre oubliés bientét: Bella par Giraudoux cache dit-on sous deux 
de ses personnages principaux Poincaré et Berthelot; Sur le Quai 
Wilson est une satire de l’ceuvre de la Société des Nations (dont 
le palais est au «Quai Wilson» 4 Genéve), l’auteur, M. Rouff, 
est rédacteur d’un des journeaux radicaux de Genéve. René 
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Bazin étudie le probléme politique de l’Alsace-Lorraine dans 
Baltus, le Lorrain; et peut-étre est-ce ici le lieu d’indiquer le 
roman d’un jeune patriote alsacien, Jacques Dieterlen, La Cathé- 
drale (il s’'agit naturellement de celle de Strasbourg). On trouvera 
trois approches trés diverses de la jeunesse d’aprés-guerre dans 
les volumes des trois excellents auteurs, Duhamel, Pierre d’Horeb 
(un jeune médecin), Bl. Cendrars, Moravagine, et Dorgelés, 
Partir; dans une veine plus légére, Thierry Sandre, Panouille. 
Amusant, quoique n’ayant rien a faire avec les conditions pré- 
sentes, mais avec les troubles politiques du milieu du XIXme 
siecle, est Quand on conspire, par R. Escholier. 

Plusieurs volumes de NOUVELLES ont paru qui sont fort 
au-dessus du numéro courant dans ce domaine; ainsi: Le Mystére 
en pleine lumiére, recueil posthume de Maurice Barrés (la pre- 
mitre histoire porte le titre caractéristique La Sybille d’ Auvergne) ; 
Les deux romanciers (on croit y distinguer le pessimiste Mirbeau 
et loptimiste Feydeau) de Boylesve, aussi posthume; Edouard 
Fstaunié, Le silence dans la campagne (contenant L’enfant aux 
mains de lumiére); H. Duvernois, Servante, et Morte la béte; 
Pierre MacOrlan, Marguerite de la nuit; Gyp, Ces bons Normands. 
Mais la plus célébre collection est celle d’André Maurois, Méipe 
ou la Délivrance, dont la premiére (sur trois), dont le héros est 
Geethe, a paru d’abord dans l’Atlantic Monthly. Il y aurait 
encore les trois histoires de Barbusse, Force, ot ‘auteur continue 
a précher dans un style mystique son évangile anti-social. 


* * * 


Aprés le Roman, LE THEATRE. L’événement le plus sen- 
sationnel a été celui de La Carcasse, représentée au Théatre 
Frangais, et di a la plume de deux jeunes écrivains, Denys Amiel 
et André Obey; on y voyait dépeints, avec un réalisme tout mo- 
derne, les scandales privés dans la famille d’un général. Le 
Premier ministre Briand dénonca 4 la Chambre l’inconvenance 
qu'il y avait 4 représenter une piéce de ce genre sur une scéne 
subventionnée par le gouvernement, et combien étaient regret- 
tables, en tous cas en des temps comme ceux-ci, des scénes qui 
pouvaient si bien étre interprétée comme une diffamation des 
serviteurs de la nation. La piéce fut retirée. Le grand succés de 
l'année fut La Prisonniére par Bourdet, piéce dont le sujet certes 
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n’était pas fait pour plaire (le lesbianisme), mais dont le traite- 
ment était si remarquable, le souci de l’art si primordial, qu’on 
ne pouvait s’en choquer davantage que des sujets auxquels nous 
avait accoutumé le théatre des grands classiques grecs. Le verdict 
de Paris fut confirmé par celui de New-York, ot la piéce de 
Bourdet, sous le nom de The Captive, a eu également un long succés. 
Parmi les quelques autres piéces applaudies en 1926, citons encore 
Lucien Descaves, Le Ceur ébloui, montrant l’éveil de l’amour 
dans de jeunes Ames d’étudiants; on a rappelé 4 propos de cette 
piece Friihlings Erwachen de \V'allem andWedekind, qui avait fait 
du bruit voici quelques années. Une autre est la piéce d’un des 
vétérans du théatre, Francois de Curel, Le Viveur et le Moribond, 
une peinture navrante d’un homme qui avait été au cours de la 
guerre le type de l’officier parfait et dont la vie banale de la paix 
fit en quelque temps une ruine humaine. Brieux demeure fidéle 
a sa formule de la piéce bourgeoise et moralisante dans La Fa- 
mille Lavelotte. Quant 4 Jules Romains, que le succés énorme 
(et mérité) de Anock avait mis fort en vedette, il n’a remporté 
qu’un demi-succés avec son Dictateur, sans doute parce que le 
sujet avait été usé quelque peu ces derniéres années; c’est la 
transformation d’un fanatique chef socialiste en un autocrate for- 
cené lorsque la fortune a porté son parti au pouvoir. 

Les auteurs dits ‘jeunes’ ont la plupart apporté une ou deux 
piéces nouvelles, mais il n’y eut pas de succés retentissants. 
Pour leurs noms et leurs ceuvres antérieures, voir Year-Book des 
ann‘es passées; pour les piéces de cette année le Year-Book 
de 1926. (Note 4 la premiére page de cet article). 

Pour ceux qu’intéresse la discussion des théories de la scéne, 
nous signalons le curieux petit ouvrage de Gaston Baty, l’un des 
hommes les plus en vue du théatre parisien ces derniéres années 
(il était directeur de la Salle des Champs-Elysées; voir Delpit, 
Paris-Thédtre contemporain, Réle prépondérant des Scénes d’ Avant- 
Garde, Smith College Studies in Mod. Lang., Oct.-Jan., 1924-5, 
Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 2) et qui vient de faire une confession éton- 
nante. Dans Le Masque et l’Encensoir, Introduction @ une Esthé- 
tique du Thédtre, il prétend qu il n’y a de véritable art théatral 
que dans l’art religieux du moyen-Age; méme les grands clas- 
siques frangais n’échappent pas a ses anathémes. 


* * * 
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Sur la POFSIE aussi nous serons brefs, nous bornant 4 men- 
tionner ce qui peut avoir un caractére d’originalité. Le Grand 
Prix de Poésie a été remporté par Jacques Noir, poéte poitevin, 
déja connu par ses recueils Ames inguiétes, et Malédictions; le 
recueil couronné est intitulé Heures profondes. Un autre prix de 
poésie est le Prix de la Vigne, offert (par le Figaro) au poéte qui 
aura le mieux chanté le produit de la vigne; le lauréat est le poéte 
bien connu Raoul Ponchon. On a publié un recueil posthume de 
Verhaeren, Chants en forme de Dialogues. Paul Claudel demeure 
le grand poéte que nous connaissons dans ses Feuilles de Saints, 
parfois ce sont des saints de l’Eglise qu’il chante (St. Louis, 
Ste. Cécile, etc.), parfois des hommes qu'il considére personnelle- 
ment tels (Verlaine, Dumesnil, etc.). Trop peu connu encore du 
grand public est le poéte-laboureur, Philéas Lebesgue qui envoie 
de sa ferme de Normandie, demeure des Muses, ses Chansons 
de Margot (Collection du Hérisson) . . . . poéte qui reste personnel 
toujours. Une collection intéressante et qui peu 4 peu prend 
consistance, est celle des “Poétes du Pigeonnier,® 4 St. Félicien 
dans le Vivarais; ses recueils de vers sont présentés avec origi- 
nalité; en 1926 p. ex. La métairie de Jean d’Olagne, suivie de Poémes 
divers et d’Equinoxe, de Fr. Angély. Puisqu’on s’intéresse beau- 
coup en Amérique a la chanson frangaise, signalons le premier 
volume d’une ceuvre nouvelle: M. Tresch, Evolution de la Chanson 
Francaise savante et populaire, Vol. 1, Des Origines a la Révolution. 
La ‘“‘Querelle de la Poésie pure”’ (voir Year Book 1925) a continué, 
et l’abbé Bremond qui |’a soulevée a publié deux petits volumes: 
Priére et poésie, et Poésie pure. On trouvera un bon exposé dans 
le N. Y. Times Book Review du 19 dec. 1926. 


* * 


Il y a beaucoup de livres qui ne rentrent dans aucun des genres 
précités et qui sont cependant bien importants, que nous classi- 
fierons sous le titre Divers. Une Vie des Termites par Maeter- 
linck, qui est le digne pendant de sa célébre Vie des Abeilles; 
le Démosthéne de Clémenceau, ou on a vu un plaidoyer pro domo 
du grand homme d'état. Il y a des livres de voyage: Rien que 
la Terre, du brillant Paul Morand; Ce que j’ai vu a Berlin, 
de Henri Béraud, livre qui a attiré autant d’attention que son 
Ce que j’ai vu @ Moscou en 1925. Le Bouclier Canadien par le 
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prof. L. B. Dalbis, chantant l’éloge des Canadiens frangais de- 
meurant fidéles au souvenir de la mére-patrie devrait étre signalé. 

Dans d’autres domaines, la “Collection des Vies amoureuses” 
s’est augmentée de plusieurs numéros, Ronsard par de Nolhac, 
Musset, par Donnay, Cléopdtre, par Miriam Harry. On a beau- 
coup lu aussi La Vie de Franz Liszt, par Guy de Pourtalés, et 
La Pérouse, par Bellessort. La collection des “Grandes Vies” 
s’est augmentée du Villon (trop fantaisiste), par Carco, du 
Rivarol, par Latzarus, du Rimbaud, spar J. M. Carré. Citons 
encore la “Collection des Quatre Ages,” L’ Enfant, de Gérard 
d’Houville (l’auteur de Jeune fille); Le Jeune Homme, de Fr. 
Mauriac, L’Homme, de H. Duvernois, Le Vieillard, de Lavedan. 
Il y a les “Eloges”: de Ja Gourmandise (Vaudoyer), du Désordre 
(G. Bauer),de la Paresse (E. Marsan); du Snobisme (J. Boulenger), 
etc. 

* * * 


I] serait impardonnable, dans une revue qui s’adresse 4 des 
professeurs, de ne rien dire des travaux d’érudition et de critique 
en 1926. Cependant, la plus que partout ailleurs il y a l’embarras 
du choix. Il est impossible de ne point nommer: un essai original 
de présenter l’histoire de la litt. fran¢aise sous la forme d’une 
fiction—nous n’osons dire roman—Le retour d’Ozanam, par A. 
Thérive; Le vol. VII de /’Histoire de la Langue Frangaise, par 
Brunot: La propagation du francais en France (sic) jusqu’d 
la fin de l’Ancien Régime. Le Dictionnaire du XVIme siécle, de 
Huguet; H. Guye, Histoire de la Poésie au XVIme siécle, vol. II; 
J. Prévost, Vie de Montaigne; L. Dimier, Descartes; André Hallays, 
Les deux Perrault; Em. Magne, Mme de Lafayette en ménage 
(trés sévére); Henriette Célarié, Gérard-Sailly, Genés-Pradel, un 
volume chacun sur Mme de Sévigné dont on a célébré le tricen- 
tenaire); G. Kramer, André Chénier et la Poésie Parnassienne 
(Grand Prix Bodin); L. Reynaud, Le Romantisme, ses origines 
anglo-germaniques; L. Barthou, Le général Hugo (pére de Victor) ; 
Paul Hazard, Lamartine; J. M. Carré, Michelet et son temps; 
Sainte-Beuve, Mes poisons, qui est un recueil posthume de juge- 
ments méchants, parfois sauvages de Sainte Beuve sur ses 
contemporains et qui ont été tirés de notes du grand critique; 
cela cétoie le commérage et n’augmentera certes pas le prestige 
de celui qui les a formulés. Une autre concession au goit 
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moderne de commérages est le volume de Jeanne-Marie Pouquet 
sur Le Salon de Mme Armand Caillavet (sa mére); il s’agit 
de la grande amie d’Anatole France (ce livre ne manque pas 
cependant aussi complétement de dignité que |’ Anatole France 
en pantoufles dd a la plume d’un secrétaire chassé, J. Brousson). 
Puisque nous parlons d’auteurs se livrant au singulier plaisir du 
dénigrement systématique, citons ici par devoir le Victor Hugo de 
Giese, et | Anatole France de Barry Cerf. 

Nous terminerons par la mention d’un ouvrage d’importance 
considérable, en deux grands volumes, et qui vient d’étre terminé, 
Vingt-cing ans de Littérature Frangaise, 1895-1920. Edité sous la 
direction d’Eugéne Montfort (le directeur de la revue trés vivante 
Les Marges), il offre un tableau puissant et pénétrant d’une 
période littéraire dans laquelle la nétre plonge ses racines; aucune 
de nos bibliothéques ne peut demeurer sans l’acquérir. (L’ouvrage 
est publié par la Librairie de France, 110 Boulevard St. Germain, 
Paris. Voir notre compte-rendu détaillé dans Saturday Review of 
Lit. New-York, 29 janvier 1926, p. 549, Col. 1, 2, 3.) 

Signalons en terminant, qu’au cours de l'année 1926 sont morts 
deux membres de l’académie Francaise, Boylesve et Jean Richepin, 
deux membres de |’Académie Goncourt, Elémir Bourges et Gust. 
Geoffroy; aussi Anatole LeBraz. L’Académie Francaise recut 
EK. Picard, G. de Porto-Riche, G. Lecomte, A. Besnard, L. Ber- 
trand (dont le Discours causa scandale 4 cause du ton acerbe 
dont fut prononcé ‘‘l’éloge’’ de Maurice Barrés). L’Académie 
Goncourt accueillit G. Chérau et Courtline. 
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BRINGING FRANCE TO AMERICAN PUPILS 


etee visiting French, German, and American institutions of 

learning, I must admit that I think America has wonderfully 
equipped schools. Beautiful large buildings, well heated, lighted, 
and ventilated. The various departments are well equipped: the 
science room with apparatus, the commercial department with 
typewriters, the domestic department with sewing machines and 
household necessities; costly equipment everywhere. Everywhere, 
except in the French department. Nothing about her geography, 
her history. Nothing about her people, her spirit, her soul. 
Nothing about her artistic and industrial achievements. 

In teaching botany, for instance, it would be thought absurd 
to talk about a flower, leaf, or plant, without showing a specimen 
or at least a picture, if fresh plants could not be obtained. 

If it be considered essential for the child to see the leaf, the 
flower, the plant, then it should be recognized that it is also 
important for him to be put in close touch with the country and 
the people whose language he is to learn. 

The study of a language should be more than a scanty acquisi- 
tion of reading and writing and speaking. It should include a 
knowledge of geography and history, of the people, with their 
heroes, their folklore, and their poetry. 

This is not a new idea by any Means. Davis suggests in his 
book! that the study of a langua,je should be preceded by six 
months’ introductory study of the geople, their country, history, 
geography, heroes, their legends and myths. This seems like 
giving away the best part at the betinning and as if nothing was 
left worth working for. Is not the ssudy of a language the key to 
that nation’s soul? And could these hero-stories, the songs, the 
poems not serve as attractions, rewirils, choice bits that are strewn 
among the spaces of grammatic:l drill and the less interesting 
matter that the study of every language necessitates? It seems 
important that French instruction should implant some under- 
standing and appreciation of France and her people. 

How can this be accomplished? 1. By the creation of a French 


room. 2. By the continuous, praciical use of the language in the 
schoolroom. 


1 Davis, The Junior High School. 
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On my frequent trips to France, I have collected many objects 
that aid in the first and stimulate interest in the second. And I 
have been amply rewarded, by the enthusiasm of the children, 
for the time and money and effort spent. 

At the door of my French room is a sign: Entrée. Above the 
desk two gargoyles from Notre Dame in Paris hold a sign: Vous 
étes bien venus en France! A large French flag waves in one corner, 
together with the star-spangled banner. The four walls are deco- 
rated with many French railway posters. They are colorful, as 
well as artistic, and are far more eloquent than words of the 
beautiful sights of France: the quaint village streets in Brittany 
and Normandy; women washing clothes in the rivers; kings’ 
castles near Tours; Carcassonne, the walled city; the bridge of 
Avignon; picturesque scenes from Morocco. 

To illustrate geography, there are large maps, one physical, 
one political, and a map of Europe. These are French maps, not 
a word of English on them, everything in French. Maps of Paris: 
one bought in France, that shows the outlines of the city, the 
boulevards, etc., and a home-made one, with postcards attached, 
to show the location of famous places too well known to need 
mention here. 

A huge French calendar gives the names of the days in French. 
The clock is American, of course, but we tell the time in French. 

On the desk, a statue of the winged victory of Samothrace 
in the Louvre and chiméres from Notre Dame emphasize French 
art. Seashell-flowers, lace, and toys are pictures of French in- 
dustry. Illustrated fables of La Fontaine reflect French literature. 
In addition, there are numerous charts, pictures, and posters for 
the various phases of the study of French, also illustrated phonetic 
charts. 


How are these objects used in the three grades of French? 


Upon my request, pupils who study French (in 8th grade) 
have been assigned to my classroom, so that I might carry out 
my idea of having a French home-room. A club has been formed 
with the best pupils for: président, trésorier et secrétaire. The 15 
minute morning home-room activity period is begun with the 
recitation of Le serment de fidélité or L’oraison dominicale. Then 
the president teaches five words of French geography, e. g. 
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Les quatre points cardinaux. 

Les mers qui baignent la France. 
Les pays voisins. 

Les montagnes. 


The following day, the vice-president asks questions about the 
words; then games are played, e. g. jeux des vents, jeu d’arith- 
méthique, jeu de géographie. The favorite game is: Je vois quel- 
quechose. One of the French posters that decorate the walls of our 
room is described in simple sentences, the pupil who pronounces 
the name of the right poster first wins and may continue. 

Once a month there is a report in French on our activities and 
one by the treasurer. The home-room language is French. Re- 
quests for paper, pens, leaving the room, etc., are only answered 
when made in French. 


The seventh grade. 


The French instruction in the seventh grade must of course 
begin with a careful drill in phonetics. Symbols should not be 
used with such young children, as they increase difficulties. The 
illustrated chart is amusing and the little pronouncing contests, 
with prizes for the winner, give life to this phase of the work. For 
teaching numbers and dates the French calendar is used, the torn 
off days being saved for drill. For teaching the colors, the French 
flag and the colorful posters furnish excellent object material. 
When pronouncing French sounds the children look at the posters 
to illustrate the rules, e. g. 


Cherchez le son an Pupil: Normandie 
Cherchez le son o fermé Pupil: Chenonceaux 
Cherchez un é fermé Pupil: Etat 
Cherchez un mot avec gn Pupil: Avignon 


Or in drill with orders: 


Montrez-moile Mont-Blanc. _Pupil:Voici le Mont-Blanc 
Touchez une petite maison en Bretagne. Pupil: Je touche..... 


Or for a drill we spell the names on the posters. 

The miniature bed and living room have many possibilities, 
not only to teach the vocabulary, but devant, derriére, etc., and 
verbs like mettre, placer, cuvrir, fermer, rester, monter. 
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One pupil acts as professeur: 


Ouvrez la boite. Pupil: J’ouvre la boite. Class: il (or, elle) ouvre. 
Placez la table au milieu de la table. Pupil: Je place... . Class: 
il (ou elle) place... .or if several: ils (ou elles) placent..... 


The eighth and ninth grades. 


In the eighth and ninth grade, French II and III, the pictures 
of the fables of La Fontaine en Action are either used to illustrate 
the fables learned or for telling them to the pupils as an animated 
Story. 

The pictures in /a vie enfantine fit in nicely with the various 
phases of any text-book, partly for increasing the vocabulary, or 
for asking questions and writing little compositions about them. 

The history charts of the Gaules, Vercingétorix, Jeanne d’ Arc, 
and others picture these heroes vividly. 

The map of Paris, with postcards of the important and well 
known places, Notre Dame, l’Opéra, l’ Arc de Triomphe and the 
Louvre are well-known friends, not simply names belonging beyond 
the Atlantic.* 

K. 
Lincoln Junior High School, 
Medford, Massachusetts. 


* The objects mentioned in this article were exhibited at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in May 1925, after which a descriptive circular was 
printed for free distribution. The writer will be glad to bring any of the articles 
from France at cost; orders should be sent before June 15. To receive circular, 
address Madame Hilde K. Held at the above-named school. 


FRANZ WERFEL* 


M!" Recht mag man die Frage an mich stellen, warum ich aus 
der groszen Schar der modernen deutschen Dichter gerade 
Werfel zum Gegenstand meines Vortrags gewahlt habe. Der 
Griinde fiir diese Wahl sind mehrere: einem wenn auch ver- 
hiltnismaszig kleinen amerikanischen Kreise ist Franz Werfel 
durch die Auffiihrung des Bocksgesangs im Vorjahre bekannt 
geworden; und in diesem Jahre steht das Drama Juarez und 
Maximilian auf dem Programm der New Yorker Theater Guild. 
Unter den deutschen Kritikern wie unter den Kritikern des 
Auslandes herrscht gerade in bezug auf Werfel der geringste 
Zweifel, dasz er ein dichterisches Talent ist, und dasz er zum 
wenigsten auf dem Gebiete der Lyrik Beachtenswertes geleistet 
hat. Wiahrend eine Reihe der jugendlich-revolutioniren Dichter- 
enthusiasten um das Jahr 1920 verstummten, schenkt uns Werfel 
auch weiterhin Werke von menschheitlichem Interesse und dich- 
terischem Werte. Seine Dichtung war keine Jugendschwirmerei, 
sondern ein Beruf, der ihn hiniibergeleitet ins reifere Alter. End- 
lich ist er einer der Dichter, die die besten und wirkungsvollsten 
Gedanken der Jugend um 1914 am tiefsten erfaszten und am 
unentwegtesten und reinsten vertraten: die Bejahung des Gott- 
lichen im Menschen und die allumfassende, kosmische Liebe. 

Im Jahre 1890 in Prag geboren, ist Werfel (mit seinem Bio- 
graphen Specht zu reden) seiner Herkunft und Umgebung nach 
dreifach bestimmt als slavisch, jiidisch und deutsch; Bestim- 
mungen, die disparat erscheinen miissen, und die sich nur in 
diesen Jahrzehnten der Erschiitterung menschlicher Wiirde und 
menschlichen Wertes so harmonisch vereinigen konnten: eine 
slavische Mystik, jiidische Bereitwilligkeit fiir den fortschritt- 
lichsten Geist der Zeit und das heilige Prophetentum der Bliitezeit 
der Geschichte Israels, deutsche Abstraktion und Erhebung des 
Inhaltlichen iiber die kiinstlerische Form. a 

Zeitbedingt ist sein Leid an der Menschheit und sein Sehnen 
und Streben nach Rettung aus dem Chaos der Wirklichkeit. 

In den wenigen Minuten, die mir hier zur Verfiigung stehen, 
will ich versuchen, den Ideenbereich des Dichters auf dem Hinter- 
grund des Zeitabschnittes entstehen zu lassen, damit also bewuszt 


* Paper read at the Illinois High School Conference, November 1926. 
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verzichtend auf den streng biographischen Entwicklungsgang 
seines Werkes. 

Das tiefste und wesentlichste Erlebnis dieses Dichters ist die 
Liebe zur Menschheit. Sie erscheint als Hauptthema in seinen 
ersten lyrischen Versuchen; sie ist der Grundstein seines weltan- 
schaulichen Systems, und sie erscheint noch als Problem in seinen 
spiteren Werken, die nicht so rein aus dem Inneren geboren, 
historische Gestalten und Ereignisse zum Ausgangspunkt und 
Gewande nehmen. Schon seine ersten Versuche, die im ‘‘Welt- 
freund”’ gesammelt sind, dehnen diese Liebe auf die unscheinbarste 
’ Kreatur aus. Auf diese Liebe griindet sich seine Gegnerschaft 
gegen alles, was ihrer Entwicklung und Ausbreitung entgegensteht. 
Er fiihlt, dasz uns der technische Fortschritt, alles Erobern, 
Hasten und Bauen nur zu ‘‘Fremden auf dieser Erde’ macht, die 
einander nicht verstehen und im Egoismus erstarren. Im re- 
volutioniren Aufruf rennt er an, “gegen die alte, die elende Zeit.” 
Uniibertrefflich starken, symbolischen Ausdruck findet dieser 
Kampf im Spiegelmensch, wo Thamal der Mérder des Vaters wird. 
In dem kurzen Roman Nicht der Mérder, der Ermordete ist schuldig 
wird der Sohn fast zum MOrder an seinem Vater, der ihm statt 
Liebe und Giite und geistigen Lebens nur Gewalt, militarisch- 
despotische Unterdriickung und toten Formalismus zu geben 
vermochte. 

So richtet er sich voller Fmpérung gegen den Krieg, gegen den 
er bereits am 4. August 1914 protestierte: 


Auf einem Sturm von falschen Worten, 
Umkrinzt von leerem Donner das Haupt, 
Schlaflos vor Liige, 

Mit Taten, die sich selbst nur tun, gegiirtet, 
Prahlend von Opfern, 

Ungefallig scheuszlich fiir den Himmel 

So fihrst du hin, 

Zeit, 

In den larmenden Traum, 

Den Gott mit schrecklichen Hinden 

Aus seinem Schlaf reiszt 

Und verwirft. 


Im Kriege wird das Ziel des Brudertums ein Raub der Rattenpest 
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der Streber, der Dummheit und der Liige. Des Krieges Tugenden 
sind ihm Ehre, Mut und Mannheit, die Tugenden der Bestie, die 
den Weg zur Briiderschaft verstellen. 

Er wendet sich gegen die Empfindungslosigkeit und Hartherzig- 
keit der Zeit: Seliger sind ‘‘die gefallenen Feuer’’ als die ohne 
Liebe durch das Leben gingen. In Juarez und Maximilian sind die 
kalten Michte der Intrige, der Erzbischof von Mexiko und der 
franzésische General, die schlimmsten Feinde der Menschheit, in 
Paulus unter den Juden sind die gesetzesstarren Rabbi die un- 
erbittlichen Gegner der Liebe und Vers6hnung. 

Trennend stellt sich vor allem das Wort zwischen die Menschen, 
zwischen das Ich und das Du; das Wort, das schnell bereit, den 
Zugang zum Erlebnis des andern verstellt, die Hilfestat unter- 
bindet. Das Wort, das die Parteien zusammenschweiszt und die 
Menschen brutal gegeneinander abschlieszt, wie das Schicksal des 
Schweigers es zeigt. Das Wort, das sich als freudlose Thora vor die 
Liebe, zwischen den Menschen und seinen Gott stellt (Paulus 
unter den Juden). 

Der griszte Feind der Briiderlichkeit, der Liebe zum Du, ist das 
Ich, das selbstsiichtig nur dem Scheine, dem blendenden Erfolge 
und der Konvention des Zeitgeschmacks nachrennt. Nur eine 
Rettung aus dem Chaos und der Brutalitit der Zeit gibt es: das 
Erlebnis des Du. 

Um dieses Erlebnis fleht der Dichter in den sehnsuchtsvoll 
hymnischen Strophen des Veni Creator Spiritus: 


Komm heiliger Geist du, schépferisch! 
Den Marmor unsrer Form zerbrich! 
Dasz nicht mehr Mauer krank und hart 
Den Brunnen dieser Welt umstarrt, 
Dasz wir gemeinsam und nach oben 
Wie Flammen ineinander toben! 


Einer der Wege zu diesem Du ist das Erlebnis des Leids und 
der siinde: 


.... Wenn es brennt Der erst erfahrt, 
Innen und zehrt, Der erst erkennt, 
Der erst erkennt, Zeit, dasz sie brennt, 


Der erst erfahrt, Ort, dasz er schwirt! 
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Ein anderer Weg ist das Erlebnis des Weibes, an dem der Vaga- 
bund, das Symbol des ewig strebenden Mannes, in der Mittags- 
gotlin seine Genesung und Erlésung findet aus quilender Einsam- 
keit der Ichbeschriinktheit. 

Zerleben heiszt der Weg der Erlésung im Spiegelmensch. Dort 
wird die Befreiung vom Ich zum Du in dreifacher Stufe erreicht: 
Der Mensch, der in diese Welt eintritt, sieht in allem nur sein Ich, 
alles dient nur diesem Ich; er bleibt im Genusz befangen. Auf der 
zweiten Stufe entzweit sich der Mensch: in das bessere Ich und das 
niedere, mephistophelische Ich, den Spiegelmenschen. Dieser 
. schleppt ihn durch Mord und schuldige Taten, bis das bessere Ich 
aus der Kraft des Widerwillens das materialistisch-egoistisch- 
weltliche Ich aufgibt, den Spiegelmenschen in sich verdammt zum 
Siihnetod. Dann ist die héchste Stufe erreicht, wo das Drauszen 
nicht mehr Ich ist sondern Du; wo die Dinge von seiner Selbstsucht 
gereinigt sind: 


Aus allen Wesen winkt ihm zu 
Unzihlig seiendes wirkendes Du. 


Neben anderen Problemen erscheint dieses Ringen um das Du 
weniger abstrakt und pessimistischer im Enderfolge in Verdi und 
in Maximilian. Den Geschiftsintrigen und der Feindseligkeit 
seines grossen Gegners Wagner schreibt Verdi die Sterilitiét seines 
Alters zu. Nur in guten Stunden dringt er zu dem wahren Grunde 
des Gegensatzes ihres beiderseitigen Schaffens vor: dem Gegensatz 
italienischer Melodik und germanisch-nordischer Abstraktion in 
der Instrumentalmusik. Aber trotz aller Vorsiitze des italienischen 
Musikers kommt es nie zu einer Aussprache der beiden Meister 
Erst nach der katastrophalen Entscheidung Verdis, sein letztes 
Werk, den Lear, dem Feuer zu weihen—dem symbolischen Ver- 
zicht auf das Ich—findet er die innere Bereitschaft fiir das Du: zur 
Freundschaft mit Wagner. Zu spit; denn Wagner ist gerade 
gestorben.*-Ebenso ist Maximilian in der Historie Maximilian 
und Juarez ein vergeblich Ringender um die Liebe und das Heil 
des mexikanischen Volkes und die Anerkennung des hochge- 
schitzten Feindes Juarez. Ein Akt der Grausamkeit, zu dem er 
sich in der Erregung driingen liszt, vernichtet den idealgesinnten 
Menschen, dessen tragische Schuld es ist, dasz sein edelstes Wollen 
weder die persénliche Kraft noch die duszeren Umstinde findet, 
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die eine solche Giite in die Tat umzusetzen erlaubten. Im Tode 
siihnt er die Schuld, dasz einmal sein Ich iiber die Liebe zum Du 
siegte, dasz er schwicher war als seine hohe Idee es erforderte.—In 
Paulus werden der Mord an Stephanus und der fanatische Weg 
nach Damaskus die Uberwindungsstufen zur allumfassenden 
Liebe. 

Wenn so das Ziel Werfels und der Werfelschen Helden die 
Realisierung der Liebe ist, kann diese Liebe im kosmisch-weltan- 
schaulichen System kaum am Anfange der Entwicklung stehen, 
wie die christliche Lehre es will. Sie musz auch hier Ziel der 
Entwicklung in Geschichte und Universum sein. Ahnlich wie bei 
Hebbel ist die Welt Abfall von Gott, Bruch und Schuld. Als die 
wahren Ideen Gottes Werk wurden, da war es um ihre Voll- 
kommenheit geschehen. Gott selber sah, dasz seine Schépfung 
schlecht war. Dies individuelle Sein ist seine tiefste Schuld. Die 
jetzige Welt ist Unsinn. Trieb und Zufall lenken sie—Symbol 
dieser Welt sind die Troerinnen, die unter dem teuflisch-gleich- 
giiltigen Beiseitestehen der Gétter dem unsinnig-grausamsten 
Schicksal unter den Griechen preisgegeben werden. Der Trotz 
bleibt ihre einzige Tugend; das Leben erkennen sie als ihre einzige 
Pflicht. Denn im Leben allein kann dieser Welt ein Sinn und ein 
Wert gegeben werden. Das Sinn- und Wertlose war der egoistisch- 
brutale Individualismus; durch dessen Uberwindung, nur im 
Dienste an der Gemeinschaft und in der Anerkennung des Du kann 
der Sinn realisiert werden, der der Welt durch die Individuation 
bei der Schépfung genommen wurde. Letzthin ist also das sinn- 
volle Ziel der Welt die Wiederherstellung der Einheit, die in Gott 
vorhanden war, als die Welt nur als sein Gedanke existierte. Das 
ist der Sinn des schon einmal zitierten Hymnus Veni Creator 
Spiritus: 


“Gib, dasz wir wie Flammen ineinander toben ... . 
Dasz, wer dem Bruder in die Arme fallt, 

Dein tiefes Schlagen siisz am Herzen hilt, 

Dasz, wer des armen Hundes Schaun empfingt, 
Von deinem weisen Blicke wird beschenkt, 

Dasz alle wir in Kiissens Uberfliissen 

Nur deine reine heilige Lippe kiissen!”’ 
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Mystisch-pantheistisch ist diese Anschauung: Wir sind alle 
Traiume der Gottheit, und in der Selbsterlésung vom Ich werden 
wir Erléser Gottes. Schopenhauer stehen diese Gedankenginge 
aihnlich nahe wie der indischen Philosophie—eine Beziehung, 
die Werfel durch den indischen Schauplatz des Spiegelmenschen 
noch hervorhebt. 

Das Urerlebnis des Dichters bestimmt mit innerer Notwendig- 

keit die Erscheinungsform des dichterischen Ausdrucksmittels. 
Rein duszerlich betrachtet bewegt Werfel sich auf allen drei 
Gebieten dichterischen Ausdrucks: in der Lyrik, dem Epos und 
‘dem Drama. Eine naihere Analyse aber zeigt den lyrischen Aus- 
gangspunkt in allen Gattungen: das Haften an Gefiihlssituationen 
ist charakteristisch fiir den Spiegelmenschen wie fiir den Roman der 
Oper. Die Anniherung an die epische und die dramatische Form 
ist bei ihm ein Zeichen des reiferen Alters. Seine Jugend steht so 
unter dem prophetischen Zwange jenes Urerlebnisses, dasz ihm 
die Welt nicht so objektiv vom Ich abgelést erscheinen konnte, 
wie es die epische Betrachtung erfordert, geschweige denn in die 
polaren Gegensitze zerfallen, ohne die ein starkes Drama nicht 
entsteht. Dieses Zerfallen der Welt erfolgt erst mit dem ver- 
‘geblichen Ringen des Ich, in dem Du aufzugehen, im Spiegel- 
menschen. Nach dieser Auseinandersetzung im Ich erst konnte der 
objektivere Standpunkt einer episch-dramatischen Betrachtung 
gewonnen werden. Aber selbst dann noch wickelt sich der episch- 
dramatische Vorgang hauptsichlich in einem Spieler ab, waihrend 
der Gegenspieler ganz zuriicktritt: so im Thamal des Spiegel- 
menschen, in dem menschlich-tierischen Ungeheuer des Bocks- 
gesangs, im Juarez der Historie Juarez und Maximilian, im Wag- 
ner des Romans der Oper, und schlieszlich im Paulus, seinem 
letzten Werke. 

Inmitten einer Realitét des Schreckens, dessen Umfang und 
wirkliche Ursachen von der alteren Generation noch heute kaum 
erkannt werden, erhebt sich diese jiingere Generation, der Werfel 
angehért. Ihr Ziel ist die Rehabilitation des Menschen in seiner 
tiefsten und wahrsten Wiirde. Vieles, was diese Jugend in ihrer 
Empoérung hinausschrie, wird verhallen. Aber des Weiterlebens 
wert ist das ethische Ziel, das so viele edle Jiinglinge auf den Plan 
rief. 
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Und unter ihnea darf Werfel als der edelsten und vornehmsten 
einer genannt werden, da sein Dichten immer nur um hdéchstes 
Geistiges sich bemiiht. Er ist nicht nur Dichter, sondern vor- 
nehmer Reprisentant einer neuen Jugend, deren Evangelium 
Tausenden Erlebnis geworden ist, die nun fiir ein héheres Prinzip 
kimpfen als fiir die Vorzugsstellung eines Volkes, einer Rasse in 
der Welt: fiir das Prinzip der alles verstehenden Liebe. 


In deinem Aufschwung, Mensch, wird alles grosz! 
In deinem Abschwung alles hoffnungslos! 

Und nur die Seele, die sich liebend selbst vergasz, 
Ist aller Dinge Masz und Ubermasz. 


F. W. KAUFMANN 


Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


PROJECTS IN GERMAN 


NE of the chief purposes of a project in any subject, regardless 

of how brief or lengthy it may be, is to gain an increased 
knowledge of the subject. For the past three semesters I have had 
pupils in my third and fourth semester German classes make 
projects. Among the projects worked out by pupils were: German 
Stamp Collections, Collections of German Songs, Cooking Recipes, 
Menus, Pictures of Germany, Difficult Words Commonly Used, 
Flower Books, Where German is Used in our City, German as 
Compared with other Languages, German Letters, Geography of 
Germany, Manners and Customs of Germany, and German 
Artists and Musicians. 

The pupils selected projects that appealed to them and they 
were given three weeks in which to finish a project. Assignments 
were given at the beginning of the semester. I do not believe in 
giving the pupils a whole semester to work out these projects, for 
quite a number of the pupils will let the task go until the end of the 
semester, when they are also busy winding up notebooks, book- 
reports, etc., for other classes, and will then turn in a project which 
they have worked up in a hurry while they were swamped with 
other work. All the work was done outside of class. The finished 
projects were in the form of illustrated notebooks, themes, posters, 
and mounted pictures. The projects when finished were all ex- 
plained in the classroom, and the pupils studied each other’s work. 

The pupils received much value from this work. It taught 
them new German words, thereby building up their vocabulary, 
and it also taught them to read more fluently in German. Some of 
the girls who worked up projects on German Recipes came upon 
new cakes, etc., and some of these recipes they tried at home. The 
pupils who gathered and mounted German paper money worked 
out the value of the German money in American money. Some of 
the pictures on the money brought out events or historical charac- 
ters of German history. This was also true of the stamp projects. 
The comparison of German with other languages brought out 
interesting similarities and dissimilarities of German and other 
languages. Some of the pupils, who worked out the project 
‘“‘Where German is Used in our City,’’ went to factories, stores, 
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banks, etc., to find out what demand there was for German. 
The pupils who worked on composers and musicians learned that 
Germany contributed much to the world along musical lines. 
Pupils who worked out the Song Projects obtained songs from as 
many different groups as possible, among them being Folk Songs, 
Love Songs, War Songs, Patriotic Songs, etc. Some pupils trans- 
lated modern English songs into German and many pupils found 
that some of the old German songs can be sung to popular melodies. 
Again, some pupils translated German Songs with corresponding 
English rhyme and meter, and this they reported, as of course 
would be expected, was a diflicult task. Many of the parents and 
friends of the pupils were very much interested in the projects and 
helped the pupils to secure material for them. 

With these projects some of the objectives of modern Language 
teaching were worked out. There was vocabulary-building, for 
instance, and the customs, manners, and contributions of the 
German people to human progress were brought out. Then too, 
every boy and girl must learn to carry responsibilities and with the 
working out of a project the student did this. Every pupil had to 
plan, organize, and have his project ready at a certain date. ‘The 
pupils also had the satisfaction of a finished product. At different 
times we display these projects in our German room. Once each 
year at our school we have Open House, when the work done 
during the school year is displayed. Many of the pupils are 
anxious to have their German projects put on display. Many 
scholars have asked for opportunity to work out more projects. 
This kind of work appeals to the pupils and also has its educational 
value. 

PrteR A. WERNER 

West Allis High School, 

West Allis, Wisconsin 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION: A SUGGESTION 


METHODS of teaching French pronunciation in first year 

modern language classes vary with the teacher, his aptitudes 
and his preferences; and, at the present time, when organization 
and standardization are the order of the day in almost everything 
else American, it is to be hoped that they always will. The present 
suggestion is not a method; it is rather a bit of supplementary, 
corrective machinery that can be used in connection with any 
method, the natural and the direct included, by any teacher who 
has no prejudices against writing incorrect spellings on the black- 
board. The tendency in recent education has been to avoid 
presenting incorrect spellings to the student; but, personally, I 
have found no traces in my classes of its bad influence. The good 
student usually spells words correctly, the poor student needs no 
help at all in order to spell them wrong; and the success of this 
little scheme, tried over a period of six or eight years in both 
French and Spanish first year classes, has seemed to me to out- 
weigh its evil possibilities. 

All teachers who remember their student days realize the self- 
consciousness that strikes the average member of a class when it 
comes to giving a really careful pronunciation of a foreign word, 
the solidarity of the class in keeping its English pronunciations, 
and the common scorn for any member who tries to do his oral 
best. Our various attempts to chocolate-coat the pill of education 
—the only commodity sold in these Athletic States of America on 
which the buyer tries his best to get cheated—have always taken 
this into consideration. The various nostrums of what may be 
called the Chamber of Commerce type of language teacher have all, 
at least in part, arisen from the desire to fool the student, to sneak 
deftly upon him when he is not watching, and to teach him before 
he realizes it or has time to protest. The way to treat the hilarity 
that a student’s attempt at a really foreign pronunciation causes 
in the average class would seem to be to turn the laugh against bad 
pronunciation rather than good; and there is one way of ac- 
complishing this. 

Dictation trains the student’s ear—if the instructor’s pro- 
nunciation is good. Dictation by the student may also train his 
pronunciation—if the instructor’s ear is good. 
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In addition to having most of the sentences from English into 
French written on the blackboard by the students, a certain num- 
ber may be dictated by the students to the instructor. If pre- 
ferred, the student may instead dictate sentences from the reading 
text. In any case, the instructor should reproduce as closely as 
possible on the blackboard, in French spelling, the sounds emitted 
by the student. The results at first will be something like this 
[(a) represents the sentence as the student means it, (b) the 
sentence as it appears on the blackboard]: 

(a). A luniversité il y a beaucoup d’étrangers. 

(b). A louniveesitie i] y est boucoup d’étrannegéres. 

(a). Quand Louis a-t-il perdu sa valise? 

(b). Qiiannede Louis est-il poedou se velise? 

(a). S’ils n’y trouvent pas de jolies chemises, ou iront-ils? 

(b). Si ilze n’y trouvant pas de djolies tchemises, ot irronnent- 
ilze? 

The student, looking up from his paper at the end of the 
sentence, is amazed at the result upon the blackboard and em- 
barrassed by the audible amusement of the class. It may be that 
the latest educational theory frowns upon any method causing 
embarrassment to the student. The fact remains that when this 
method, used good-naturedly, was tried year after year, very little 
practice was necessary before the students as a whole were trying 
their best to pronounce correctly the French sounds so as not to be 
laughed at by their mates. They entered into it whole-heartedly, 
taking it as a game in which, if they could pronounce the sentences 
well enough, they could beat the instructor. 

This scheme, if used and not abused—it is not guaranteed to 
supply the students with intelligence, like some methods—will 
give results. It will teach vowel sounds, silence of final consonants, 
and single and double nasals, a good and very necessary beginning 
to a mastery of the language. Mor¢over, it will show the student 
not only that what he said was wreng, but what he did say from 
the Frenchman’s point of view and?just to what degree he would 
be incomprehensible to the native. #t may also be used in Spanish 
to good effect in connection with or! hographically changing verbs. 
The thing it will not do is to teach the weak student to pronounce 
like a native; but is there anything that will or can? 


CouRTNEY BRUERTON 
Paris 


THE USE OF PLAYS IN SPANISH CLASSES 


“ T ET’S pretend!” cries the youngster as soon as he can produce 

intelligible sounds. ‘‘Not what I am, but what I long to be!”’ 
cries the oldster. Thus from active youth to decrepit age, man 
seeks to strut his little hour upon a stage other than that upon 
which Life has cast him. This pressing need to give vent to emo- 
tion, to put in material form the ideas that disquiet and perplex 
is one of the essential forces in the progress of civilization. The 
dramatic instinct is but an inherent urge to exemplify in the 


’ individual the larger life of the race. No agency of culture is more 


purely humanistic. Repression, according to G. Stanley Hall, is 
the tragedy of childhood; spontaneities are its salvation. The 
function of drama is to ‘‘simplify life and character, to present 
typical traits and situations, to reduce the dimensions of time by 
presenting the slow results of years in an hour.”’ 

A great pleasure can be found in mimicry, whether it be 
impromptu or the result of hours of study. The child’s eve bright- 
ens, his senses become more keenly alert, and his interest is 
intensified if he can but place himself in the rdéle of any fictitious 
or legendary character, it matters not whether hero or villain. 
The development of the dramatic instinct does not create an 
unwarranted desire to appear behind the footlights, rather does 
it tend to develop imaginative human beings, possessed of a more 
complete understanding, of broader views, of the power to dream 
and to achieve their dreams. Interest has been defined as ‘“‘an 
awakening of the mind,” and the benefits to be derived from this 
awakening are many. If the child is to represent faithfully the 
chosen personality, he must pronounce his words just as the other 
would do. He has now an understandable motive for correct 
pronunciation. Moreover the pupil’s vocabulary is increased and 
made more completely his own by the necessity of memorizing 
his rdle so carefully that the presentation of the part will be no 
mere repetition of poorly comprehended sounds but a genuine 
expression of thoughts and emotions which are, tho temporarily, 
peculiarly his. The naming of objects on the stage and the per- 
forming of orders given in Spanish tend to the enlargement and 
improved control of a vocabulary. As he masters this he gains 
self-confidence and loses self-consciousness, which is nothing more 
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than a lack of belief in one’s own power and ability. Last, but 
not least, he gains a knowledge of teamwork, of how necessary is 
the individual cog in the wheel of any undertaking. 

The excellent material which often develops most unexpectedly 
indicates only too clearly the undeveloped powers that are latent 
in every child. A child who has never been called upon to do 
anything along this line will often be more enthusiastic, will 
devote much more energy and time to producing something 
worth while, and will end by giving a finer performance, than one 
more accustomed to appearing before the public. Unusual talent 
will be found in unsuspected corners. The real value in dramatiza- 
tion as an educational tool lies not in the public performance so 
much as in the cultivation of the personality of the student. 
Children who are rather indifferent and inclined to shirk responsi- 
bility in every possible way sometimes undergo an amazing mental 
and moral change. Systematic control of dramatic imitation 
destroys spontaneity, producing only undesirable artificiality. 
The wise teacher merely incites imaginative activity, supplies 
material, and guides by unobtrusive suggestions. The child, as 
he enters into the spirit of the play, forgets his limitations and 
develops resourcefulness, initiative, alertness, and poise of mind 
and body. Thus it is not always the star pupil who gives the most 
to and gets the most out of the affair. The latter is accustomed 
to receive these honors; he is usually greeted with acclaim, so 
that he does not put his whole soul into the performance as does 
a child who is not so sure of himself, not so certain that his efforts 
will always meet with success. 

There are but three steps in any process of education: first, 
the observation.and study of the various principles involved; 
second, the formulation of conclusions about them; third, the 
application of those conclusions to one’s own problems. Similarly, 
the three steps in studying a play may well be: first, reading the 
play itself; second, performing it or seeing it performed; third, 
utilizing the material and ideas thus gained in an original play. 

The first step then in prepdring to read a play would be to 
acquire some idea of the setting, of the environment of the charac- 
ters. This should not be limited to reading or to verbal explana- 
tions only. There should be views of buildings and places, 
photographs of people who might, with little trouble, be considered 
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representative of the various personalities; in short, anything is 
useful that will create an atmosphere or will enable the pupil to 
visualize what he is to study. To really read a play requires a 
more active functioning of the visual imagination than to read a 
novel or poem. It is necessary not only to appreciate the dialogue 
but also to call up a mental image of the physical aspect of its 
interpretation. 

Each daily assignment should be read in class, letting the 
pupils take the various rdles as realistically as possible. The 
incidents are retold by members of the class in their own words. 
The emotions and motives of the characters are discussed freely, 
keeping carefully in mind the while that motives, actions, beauty 
of imagery or phrasing must be discussed in their relation to 
being acted, rather than to being read. The pupil must enunciate 
carefully and all errors in pronunciation must be corrected im- 
mediately before they become habitual. By the inflection in the 
child’s voice alone, the teacher can know that he understands the 
passage he is reading. 

The previous lesson, as well as the day’s assignment, is re- 
viewed by means of questions which can not be answered intelli- 
gently except from a most intimate knowledge of the story and 
the vocabulary. Questions which can be answered by one word, 
or those whose phrasing is so similar to that of the text that the 
answer is too obvious, do not give evidence through their answers 
that the lesson has been thoroughly comprehended. The questions 
must be simple and yet so carefully worded that the answer is 
not suggested but requires a careful consideration. The idioms 
are assimilated and sentences are translated from English into 
Spanish—sentences in which are to be found the new words, 
expressions and constructions to be found in the text. After the 
play has been read, it is reconstructed in story form. Finally, 
an original play is written, based upon the plot and vocabulary 
of the one just studied. If time permits, either the original drama or 
some of those written by the class may be learned and presented. 

The dramatization of a lesson not already in dramatic form 
has many benefits: the material studied is utilized intensively; 
expressions are adapted to the pupil’s own needs; a practical use 
is found for grammatical forms; and the children are intensely 
and properly proud of their own handiwork. In any case the child 
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should be so completely filled with the story that he wants nothing 
more than to let it out in the most effective way. After the story 
has been read carefully and retold in original form, impromptu 
performances are given, with the book at first, later with invention 
of dialogue as the play proceeds.—In days gone by, oftentimes 
the play given upon the professional stage was conceived merely 
as a plot and actors had to familiarize themselves with plot and 
situations and invent the dialogue to suit them.—After this 
spontaneous performance has taken place, the student has a clear 
idea of the essential situations, the climax, and the general ar- 
rangement. Now he is ready to write original plays based upon 
the story. No apology should ever be made for a crude per- 
formance, for there is always danger of rendering mechanical that 
which should be spontaneous and enthusiastic. In the text used 
in the Cleveland schools, there is a story which often serves as a 
basis for an original play. A certain gentleman had acquired a 
most unpleasant reputation from his habit of threatening the 
barbers with death if they lett one hair on his face while shaving 
him. It became difficult for him to get any one to come to his 
house, and one day a customer in a barber shop offered to go and 
perform the necessary operation. After shaving half the man’s 
face, he asked permission to pray for strength to resist a strong 
temptation to cut off the other’s head. The former terror, subdued 
by a taste of his own medicine, offered him a dollar and sent him 
away, remaining with half his face covered with hair. 

The toy theatre can be used very effectively in enacting these 
little comedies. These miniature theatres may be purchased for 
a very reasonable sum from a company in Barcelona, Spain. 
Two-act plays have been written to be performed in them. The 
proper settings accompany each play. These dramas are not as a 
rule adapted to the needs of the American student. The scenery, 
however, can be made very useful. In a comedy called Sancho 
Panza, Gobernador, there is shown a typical village street. In 
another called El Cautivo, there is represented a Spanish galleon 
very similar to those used in the time of Columbus. A third 
term class wrote a little two-act play about the Great Explorer. 
In the first act, Columbus, filled with discouragement at his 
latest rebuff, is found starting for France. He is overtaken in 
the little village by the messenger from Isabel and is told to return. 
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In the second act, Columbus is on the sea and the men are ex- 
pressing lack of faith and are insisting that he return to Spain. 
Just as they are about to enforce their demands, the lookout 
cries ‘Land! Land!’’, and the angry reproaches change to shouts 
of joy and praise for their great Captain. After being corrected, 
the best plays are selected and presented in the little theatre. 
Many things must be considered in choosing a play suitable 
for the adolescent youth with whom we are dealing. But one 
important point must be kept in mind. A play can not be judged 
by the same standards as a novel or poem. A criticism based 
‘upon the dialogue alone and condemning or approving merely 
from the standpoint of literary excellence would be most unfair. 
A play is written primarily to be acted. It is an appeal to the 
emotions rather than to the intellect, and the content is of even 
greater importance than the phrasing. It is designed to appeal to 
the crowd rather than to the individual. Shakespeare’s plays 
were produced many times before they were published to be read, 
and only then because inaccurate and faulty editions had been 
made without authorization. He preferred to have them witnessed 
on the stage. Every great play is expressed in terms of objective 
action; it is a story which tells itself in a series of shifting scenes. 
If a play please its consciously selected auditors, striving not to 
fall below nor to soar too high above their level of appreciation, 
it isa good play. A pleasant topic arouses the intellect and awakens 
a more complete activity of the mind than do unpleasant things. 
Pleasant plays are always more universally popular, as can be 
shown by a reference to Shaw’s plays. His rather unpleasant works 
like The Philanderers and Widower’s Houses make a very poor 
showing when compared with the ever popular Candida. The 
general tone of the play should be wholesome and cheerful. 
There should be nothing morbid, racy, or in questionable taste. 
A great deal of action is desirable and, of course, a minimum of 
conversation, especially on any abstruse subject, such as ethical, 
political, or social problems. A number of plays that are excellent 
reading for the mature mind are simply impossible for the school- 
room. El Gran Galeoto by Echegaray, while extremely interesting 
to the adult, would be entirely misplaced in the class. Lirio Entre 
Es pinas, by the author of Cancién de Cuna, is an enthralling little 
one-act play, but, dealing as it does with a nun who seeks refuge 
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in a house of rather disreputa)le character, it would not be suitable 
for the student. The play should concern characters and situations 
which the youthful mind can readily understand and appreciate. 
A certain amount of literary quality is desirable, and there must 
be a minimum of dialect, slang, or grammatical errors. Whereas 
in a play written in English, slang or grammatical errors are 
effective in the portrayal of character, the situation is very differ- 
ent in a play written in a foreign language. The student’s know- 
ledge of his own language is sufficient to enable him to discriminate, 
to appreciate the fact that people in different walks in life 
use different expressions and terms, and to recognize them as 
merely local color. The student of a foreign language, however, 
has not this ability to discriminate, to realize which expressions 
are correct and which are not, because his fundamental knowledge 
of the language is still at the formative stage. We must not forget 
that the student is making these expressions and phrases his own, 
and the incorrect ones would have to be eliminated afterward, a 
most difficult task. Anything didactic or overly classical, endowed 
with a multiplicity of obsolete or stilted expressions, may well be 
avoided. 

As a general rule, a play which portrays the life, the color, 
the atmosphere of Spain in simple, everyday, but grammatically 
correct language—such a play can be written only by one native 
to the country—is far preferable to anything written by Americans. 
One such collection of plays, Piececitas Fdciles, tho evidencing a 
great deal of conscientious labor on the part of the author, has 
not the color, the little touches which give life and conviction 
to a play. Very few of the pieces in this collection have any plot 
to speak of, and the only one possessing any literary or dramatic 
value is a translation from the German. In Carolina Marcial 
Dorado’s Primeras Lecciones there are two little sketches which, 
tho lacking any definite plot, lend themselves to development 
most satisfactorily. Taking either one as a basis, nothing more, 
the enterprising teacher can add interesting details, songs and 
dances to suit the taste of anyone. The students enjoy the pic- 
turesque. An opportunity to wear a mantén or a mantilla, a 
rose in the hair, or a high comb, delights the girls. The boys, tho 
not confessing it, deck themselves with faja and broadbrimmed 
hat as eagerly as the girls. A stage play for children, however, 
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must not depend upon ornamental trappings, but upon the ele- 
mental dramatic values which are independent of setting. 

Plays with an historical background based upon some inter- 
esting legend or incident are usually very good. Care must be 
taken, however, not to let the historical side become so powerful 
as to overshadow the dramatic, or boredom and lack of interest 
will result. There is a drama, Aben Humeya, in blank verse, which 
deals with the Moors in Granada and is excellent reading. It 
would be best suited to college students or to those who have the 
historical background necessary to enable them to appreciate the 
fine points of the story as well as the beauty of the versification. 
One must also avoid the other extreme of getting a play so in- 
tensely local in its appeal that only a native could read it with 
understanding and enjoyment. There is an exceedingly clever and 
appealing dialogue by the Quintero brothers called Las Hazanas 
de Juanillo el de Molares. Juanillo has just returned from Morocco 
and is filling his movia, a very credulous damsel, with thrills and 
admiration at his account of how he won the different battles 
but was modest enough to step back each time and let someone 
else take the credit. The appeal is so purely local that, in spite 
of the clever lines and even more clever characterizations, the 
comedy would not be suitable for the classroom. ‘These same 
authors have written an infinite number of excellent and amusing 
dialogues which, unfortunately, are rendered unsuitable through 
being written in the Andalusian dialect. 

The one-act play is preferable to the longer play for younger 
students, because only one problem is presented for solution. 
The situations, characters, and action are firmly knit together in 
one unified plot; and therefore are more easily read and under- 
stood. Trozos Modernos, a reader put out by Marcial Dorado and 
Ray, contains a play by the Quintero brothers called Sangre 
Gorda and another by Benavente called No Fumadores. Either 
one lends itself readily to reading or acting. Among the one-act 
plays obtainable in the United States may be mentioned Tamayo 
y Baus’ Mas Vale Mafio que Fuerza, Martinez Sierra’s Teatro 
de Ensueno—the latter consisting of four dramatic tales better 
suited to reading than acting—and the same authors’ Cancién 
de Cuna, of which the same criticism can be made. Frontaura’s 
Las Tiendas is a collection of amusing dialogues, giving truth- 
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ful photographs of society at large. These dialogues, tho with- 
out definite plot, are little cross-sections of life that lend 
themselves very successfully to acting, especially the following: 
Al Aguila Imperial, Prendcria, or La Golondrina. In Espinosa’s 
Elementary Spanish Reader there is the Quintero brothers’ Sébado 
Sin Sol. There are several plays by Benavente published in this 
country, any one of which is excellent material. A collection, 
entitled Ten Spanish Farces, has just been published. They are 
all farces of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, and are better 
fitted to the needs of college students or those well grounded in 
Spanish. Another collection called Siete Comedias Féaciles, which 
has just been published, is similar to Piececitas Fdciles and is 
subject to the same criticism. Tres Comedias Modernas contains 
three deservedly popular dramas. In Spanish Humor in Story 
and Essay there are two amusing sketches entitled La Cesta de 
Coles and Amor Inocente. 

The dramatic instinct, then, is an inherent need to put in 
material form the ideas which perplex and disquiet the soul. Free 
and spontaneous self-expression satisfies that need and develops 
in the child a live, forceful personality, self-possessed, mentally 
alert, well poised, and altruistic. Shy, backward, and even unruly 
children show an amazing progress when once they learn to express 
themselves freely, and by cooperating with others, to realize how 
neccesary to the success of an undertaking are teamwork and 
individual effort. In reading a play, it is necessary not only to 
appreciate the dialogue, but to visualize the physical aspect of its 
interpretation. Everything should be explained carefully in the 
class so that the student may not lose his interest and his concep- 
tion of the play as a whole in a maze of new words and grammatical 
details. Questions and impromptu résumés keep the story clear 
and vivid in the child’s mind. Impromptu dramatization should 
occur only after the child has so saturated himself in the story 
that he is eager to reproduce it in the most effective way. The 
puppet show often fills this need as well as does actual physical 
representation. A play is written primarily to be acted, therefore 
it must be judged by other standards than those for a novel or 
poem. It is designed to appeal to the emotions rather than to the 
intellect, to the crowd rather than to the individual. In choosing 
a play the following topics: ethical, political, or social problems, 
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vice or vulgarity, should be avoided in favor of clean humor, 
honesty, wholesome activity. The dialogue must be correct 
grammatically but not too classical, and free not only from slang 
or dialect but from obsolete expressions. The play should have 
local color or atmosphere, but should not err on the side of too 
local an appeal. The suitable plays available here are few in 
number, but that number is growing daily. 


Vesta E. CONDON 
East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY IN THE EARLY 
STAGES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


Why do we not teach more poetry to our students of modern 
foreign languages? And when we do, why do we select so often a 
type of poem calculated to turn the taste of all but the most deter- 
mined away from it forever? I speak feelingly, because when I 
first tried to dip into the field of French poetry, I was given 
Lamartine’s Le Lac, Hugo’s Waterloo, and other long descriptive 
poems of the Romantic School. Anyone with a good memory can 
easily continue the list and know almost to a poem what I tried 
to read. I remember feeling vaguely the grandeur of Moise, and 
being frankly bored by Lamartine, an impression which has stayed 
with me to this day and remains a sub- or semi-conscious obstacle 
to my rendering due honor to the Great Romantics. Why is there 
always a passage of poetry of the dullest and heaviest variety in 
the Cp4 section of the College Board French examination? Does 
this indicate, as it seems to, that poetry is set as a last hurdle to be 
leaped before entering the promised land? And does it mean, as the 
samples appear to show, that only stately verse of the grandiose 
style is ever touched on? This is apparently chosen to show how 
difficult French can be. In case the student has attained some pro- 
ficiency in prose, we say, “‘Wait, do not deceive yourself; there is 
another awful branch of French to be mastered—poetry. It is 
difficult and dull, but it is the test of your accomplishments.” 

Then there is another extreme attitude, that of super simpli- 
fication, represented by Osgood’s book, Poésies Choisies pour la 
Jeunesse. The jeunesse would have to be very young indeed not 
to be turned away from French poetry with the impression that it 
consists largely of childish jingles and patriotic verses. And yet 
the editorisa secondary school teacher and according to the preface 
evidently intends the book for the High School age. A third treat- 
ment of French poetry that I have observed is utter silence. As 
this attitude is not represented by any texts, I can not criticise it in 
detail. Is there no other attitude possible but one of these three? 
Are there only jingles or Alexandrines to choose from? And is it 
fair to the student or to the language to give him well chosen plays 
and stories, and blind him completely to one of the oldest forms of 
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literature, one of the most beautiful, and furthermore, a form 
eminently suited to his age; Lyric poetry? Last year when I had 
been reading some lyrics with a class one student said to me, “I 
didn’t know there was anything like that in French, my teacher in 
High School said that the French were not a poetic people.’”’ Shades 
of Ronsard, Racine, Hugo, Verlaine, and many other ghosts of 
beauty! 

Before developing my answer to the problem, I should like to 
set entirely aside from the discussion the question of whether or not 
we should teach any literature in elementary language classes— 
that is, before the fourth or fifth year. Ideally, perhaps the lan- 
guage and literature should be separated and the language should 
be mastered before the literature is studied. At least many excellent 
teachers believe so. But, quite aside from the theory of the matter, 
there seems to be little possibility of our trying the experiment 
very widely. We are an impatient people. Our students will not 
submit themselves to years of drill before the more entertaining 
part begins. Those who fall by the wayside after two or three years 
of study want a little of everything, and we are bravely trying to 
give it to them. We give them a smattering of a speaking knowl- 
edge, and a dip into literature. I am not convinced that this is 
wholly wrong. Perhaps those who must fall by the wayside have 
a right to see what they are missing, and those who go on need the 
encouragement of glimpses of beauties beyond. But quite aside 
from theories as to aims, single or divided, on teaching languages, 
I wish to base my discussion of teaching poetry on the practical 
fact that we are teaching literature early, and that we seem to be 
neglecting one of its most beautiful manifestations. 

I have hinted above that I believe lyric poetry to be especially 
adapted to the age we are teaching. We are teaching adolescents. 
Theoretically, in college they are adults, but owing to our American 
methods of prolonging youth, we may consider that we are all 
teaching adolescents. And youth is romantic in its tastes. By the 
very imperfect questionnaire method I have been trying lately to 
find out which were the favorite books read by my students in the 
first three or four years of their French studies. Of course their 
choice was limited to start with by the books traditionally read, 
by the taste of their teachers and of the text book companies. But 
the preferences, examined in the light of the lists of books read, 
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were rather striking. Les Misérables, Pécheur d’Islande, Eugénie 
Grandet, and L’ Abbé Constantin were given the largest vote. Les 
Misérables was the favorite on nearly all the lists where it appeared 
at all. These favorite books are all strongly romantic. One student 
said she loved Les Misérables because it described suffering so 
beautifully! To be sure this is a feminine opinion, but I have had 
enough experience with boys to feel convinced that they are just 
as romantic. They would probably lean more toward the adven- 
turous type of romanticism, rather than the sad, but has the 
romantic melancholy of youth ever been strictly limited to one sex, 
even in these would-be practical United States? Personally, I see 
no harm in this kind of romanticizing. I see no reason why we 
should prick their bubbles with the harsh realism of some modern 
French literature. Later, in the college course, let us attack their 
illusions, but in the early stages let us capitalize them, and turn 
them along lines of appreciation of beauty, and direct them away 
from what is tawdry and cheap. Will not lyric poetry of the best 
kind accomplish this purpose? Would not some good poetry be 
better for them than the sentimentalism of L’Abbé Constantin? 

I have heard it claimed that American students cannot be made 
to like French poetry. This is, I believe, a mistaken idea. In order 
to strengthen my own opinion, which is based on individual con- 
tacts, I have questioned something over 150 students as to whether 
they had read any French poetry, and if so how they had liked it. 
The answers were anonymous, and I hope sincere. Half of them 
had never read any French poetry. Of the other half, who had at 
least been exposed to it, six said frankly that they had not liked it 
and the rest replied, usually with enthusiastic comments, that they 
liked it very much. I have judged also by the ripple of enthusiasm 
which goes over a class when I propose reading or studying poetry, 
and also by the many individual requests that I have received for 
more poetry in a course in modern literature. I am forced to 
confess to no actual experience in presenting poetry to High 
School classes, partly because I was blind to the possibilities when 
I was teaching in High School. But I believe absolutely that 
young students have a natural romantic tendency which should 
make it easy to present lyric poetry to them and that they want 
it. I believe that failure to make it appreciated is due to prejudice 
on the part of the teacher, or to a belief that it is hard to teach and 
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cannot be taught without complicated and difficult details of 
technique. The very thought that French poetry is based on an 
entirely different scheme of rhythm from our own is terrifying to 
some. 

These obstacles can be overcome, and anyone who will try 
presenting some well chosen lyrics, and who will simplify the tech- 
nical explanations, is sure to have an enthusiastic class. The first 
problem—the choice—is the most difficult, because of the lack of 
texts. We have not a very wide field of choice. Osgood’s book, 
which I mentioned before, would do for very young children, 
‘ but it would certainly antagonize High School children, who are 
beginning to feel the sophisticated pride of adolescents, to be 
offered such things as this: 


C’est la petite mendiante 

Qui vous demande un peu de pain; 
Donnez a la pauvre innocente, 
Donnez, donnez, car elle a faim. 


There are two anthologies which contain suitable material for the 
introductory study of French poetry—the collection of Bowen and 
that of Hunkins. Perhaps when more of us have sincerely tried 
teaching French poetry something better will be produced. Bowen 
has a disproportionate amount of Béranger and of national songs. 
One would think that his book had been edited in 1830, and in 
other respects it is very limited in its scope, but it does contain a 
number of poems which would accomplish the purpose for which 
I am making a plea. Hunkins has included more variety and has 
apparently appreciated the romantic appeal—not Romanticism 
as the conscious literary movement, but the simple romanticism 
of youth. Hunkins’ book contains also a very good simplification 
of such fundamentals of French versification as seem essential to 
an introduction to French poetry. These technical details can be 
reduced to a minimum at first. Why frighten the student with 
counting syllables, or with such high sounding terms as rime riche 
and rime suffisant? They are not’ going to write French poetry, 
only read it. I read French poetry for years myself with much 
enjoyment before I ever realized that a French foot was different 
from an English foot. 
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Another false obstacle is the supposed difficulty of inversions 
and other syntactical peculiarities of the poetic style. Paraphrases 
and other pedagogical tricks which any teacher can invent will 
easily make the difficulty plain in the type of poem of which I am 
speaking. Incidentally, paraphrasing will serve to increase vocabu- 
lary, and oral reading and memorizing will improve pronunciation, 
for the study of poetry has a language value too. I mention this 
last, because I think that the first aim should be to make poetry 
loved by the student. But after all we cannot forget that we are 
introducing it to those who have a very imperfect knowledge of the 
medium, arid the study can be made to contribute indirectly to the 
understanding of the language without destroying the primary 
aim, if it is done carefully. The student should be allowed to make 
his own choices and, if so allowed, will not object to memorizing 
his favorites. There are many poems, too, like Les Djinns, which 
have a rhythmic appeal that is increased by the detailed study of 
sounds, and which have little sentimental content to be spoiled 
by such mechanical work. 

This is my plea for the teaching of poetry. As I remember 
my own student days, I would not exchange for any experience of 
later studies the thrill I had from my first reading of German 
lyric poetry. And as for French, which for better or for worse is 
claiming the attention of the majority of our students, will not 
their experience with the language be infinitely enriched by an 
acquaintance with such old favorites as Ronsard’s Sonnet a Héléne, 
Hugo’s Extase, Baudelaire’s Elévation, many of Verlaine’s lyrics, 
to mention only a few which come instantly to mind? Their pride 
will be flattered by the feeling that they have penetrated beyond 
mere grammar or even story books. And the teacher of strong 
linguistic tendencies can satisfy his conscience in a field of action 
more fertile perhaps than prose, 

EpitH PHILIPs 

Goucher College 


HOW TO GET THE RAILWAY POSTERS OF FRANCE 


NE CANNOT display in a classroom or office any of the 

artistic colored posters advertising the French railways with- 
out being often asked where and how they may be obtained. As 
the fortunate owner of an interesting collection of these ‘‘affiches 
artistiques’’ I have received so many enquiries on this subject 
that I have been led to collect all the available information con- 
cerning the French railway posters now on sale, which is tabulated 
below. 

It should be clearly understood that the various railways cannot 
mail any posters C. O. D., and that the postage as well as the 
price of the posters must also be prepaid. Hence a liberal amount 
should be added for carriage when ordering (as indicated by the 
data furnished by the companies), or else the order should be 
placed with a bookseller, who should be willing to execute such a 
commission. Any refund could be made in uncancelled French 
stamps which will prove of interest to collectors. 

I ought to add that the General Agent of the Railways of 
France, 701 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is sometimes in a 
position to send posters to important institutions where these 
advertisements can be displayed with some permanence. While 
this service is rendered for the cost of postage and packing, the 
selection of posters must be made by the Railways of France, so 
that collectors would do wisely to order directly from France. 

The Librairie Champion can also supply posters at a charge of 
$1 apiece, postpaid. 


POSTERS OF LES CHEMINS DE FER DE L’Etat 


Address Chef de la Publicité des Chemins de Fer de 1’Etat, 20, 
rue de Rome, Paris, 8°"*. Price, 4 francs each, plus postage. 


La Mare de Criqueboeuf (Environs de Camaret (Les Tas de Pois) 


Trouville-Deauville) Saintes (Les Arénes) 
Le Chateau de Vitré Environs de St-Brieuc (Vallée du 
Le Chateau de Thouars Gouessant) 
Roscoff (Le Port) Mortain (L’Aiguille, entrée de la 
La Roche-Maurice (Environs de Land- Petite Cascade) 

erneau) Environs d’Yport (Pays de Caux) 
Le Chateau d’O Un matin a St-Thégonnec 
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Le Chateau de Combourg 

Le Chateau de Fougéres 

Le Chateau de Tourlaville 
Huelgoat (En route pour le Pardon) 
Granville (Le Port) 

Le Pont de Saint-Malo 

Le Bois de la Chaize (Noirmoutier) 
Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives 

Le Yaudet (Environs de Lannion) 
Le Nez de Jobourg 

Le Rue aux Féves (Lisieux) 

Baie de Saint-Brieux 

Le Mont Saint-Michel (Effet de nuit) 
Parthenay (La Porte de) 
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Fouras 

Saint-Palais-sur-Mer 

La Baie de Paimpol (La Tour de 
Kerroc’h) 

La Cote d’Emeraude (Bords de la Rance 
de Dinard a Dinan) 

L’Tle de Ré (L’Ane en culotte) 

Avant-port de Dieppe 

Les Grenadiers de la Garde 

Paquebot Versailles 

Le Pont de la Tour de Londres 

Medmenham Abbey 

Canotier et Paysage anglais 


POSTERS OF LES CHEMINS DE FER D’ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 


Address Services Commerciaux, 3 Boulevard du Président Wilson, 
Strasbourg. Reduced price for schools, 3f.50, plus postage, 3f.30 
for one poster, plus 0f.60 for each other poster. 


Strasbourg—Cathédrale 

l’Alsace, la montagne 

l’Alsace, la plaine 

la Lorraine 

Chateaux et Costumes d’ Alsace 

Les Vosges—panorama 

Obernai, procession de Ste. Odile (by 
Hansi) 

Le Vieux Metz 


Colmar (Hansi) 
Metz—Moselle et Cathédrale 
Kayserburg 

Strasbourg, Petite France 

A Donon 

A Haut Baur 

Rileauvillé (Hansi) 

Thann. 


POSTERS OF LES CHEMINS DE FER DE Paris A LYON ET A LA 
MEDITERRANEE 

Address Bureau de Tourisme et Publicité, 20 Boulevard Diderot, 

Paris, 12°™*, Price, 10 francs, plus carriage by parcel post, 11f.25. 


La Route du Jura: Salins-les-Bains 

La Chaine de Mont-Blanc: L’Aiguille 
du Dru 

Combloux, Station de Séjour 

Lac d’Annecy 

Sports d’hiver au Mont-Revard 

En Tarentaise 

Pont-en-Royans, Circuit du Vercors 

Les Aiguilles d’Arvres 

Saint-Pierre-de-Chartreuse et le Pic de 
Chamechaude 


Les Hospices de Beaune 

Dijon 

Chateau de Chastellux, 
Morvan 

Basilique Romane de Vézelay, Circuit 
de |’Avallonnais 

Le Puy 

Les Remparts d’Aigues-Mortes 

Nimes 

Le Pont du Gard 

Vaison la Romaine 


Circuit du 
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L’Eté sur la céte d’Azur Lac Majeur 
Menton Rome 

La Corse: Le Tour du Cap Corse Rome: Le Forum 
La Corse: Les Calanche de Piana Florence 

Le Maroc: Cavalier Morocain Venise 


POSTERS OF LES CHEMINS DE FER DE L’EsT 


Address Service Commercial, 13 Rue d’Alsace, Paris, a". Me- 
duced price to Membres de |’Enseignement, 3 francs (postage, 
10 francs per packet). 


Bar-le-duc Le Lac de Retournemer 
Crécy-la-Chapelle Provins 
La Haute Engadine Venise 


La Suisse et l'Italie par le Lotschberg 


POSTERS OF LES CHEMINS DU FER DU MIDI 


Address Services de Tourisme de la Campagnie du Midi, 54 
boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 9°. Reduced price to teachers, 5f.75 
(postage 1f.30 each poster). 


Font-Romeu, Pyrénées Orientales Gorges du Tarn (Chateau de la Caze) 
Font-Romeu, Station Climatiqued’hiver Les Stations Thermales des Pyrénées 
Route des Pyrénées, Gavarnie (Enumération des Stations Ther- 
La Cité de Carcassonne males) 

Luchon, Reine des Pyrénées La Route des Pyrénées (La Céte 
Pau, Le Chateau Vermeille) 


POSTERS OF LE CHEMIN DE FER DE Paris A ORLEANS 


Address Service de la Publicité, 1, Place Valhubert, Paris, 13°". 
Reduced price to teachers, 5f.75, plus postage. 


Orléans, la Loire et la Cathédrale Morgat, la péche a la sardine 

Chateau de Blois Pointe de Penmarch, Notre-Dame-la 
Chateau de Cheverny Joie 

Chateau d’Amboise Le Faouét, chapelle Saint-Fiacre 
Chateau de Chambord Le Lac Chambon, Auvergne 
Chateau de Chenonceaux Le Plomb du Cantal 

Chateau d’Azay-le-Rideau Albi 

Chateau d’Ussé Beynac 

Chateau de Villandry Vallon d’Autoire (Lot) 

Chateau de Valencay Luchon 


ChAteau de Saumur Carcassonne 
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POSTERS OF LE CHEMIN DE FER DU NORD 


Address, Chemin de Fer du Nord, 18, Rue de Dunkerque, Paris, 


10 éme 


Wimereux (Plage) 

Arras (Hotel de Ville aprés le départ de 
l’ennemi) 

Excursions 4 la Mer (Marine) 

Senlis (La Cathédrale) 

Boulogne (La Plage et la Ville) 

Arras 

Berck 

Lens (Panorama aprés le départ de 
l’ennemi) 


Stanford University 


Price, 3 francs, plus postage. 


Berck-Plage (Vue de la Plage) 

Hollande (Paysage) 

L’Isle-Adam (Plage) 

Le Touquet, Paris-Plage (La Mer, La 
Forét) 

Cayeux sur Mer 

Dunkerque 

Chaalis (Ruines de 1l’Abbaye) 

Ermenonville (Tombeau deJ-J.Rousseau) 

Le Touquet, Paris-Plage 
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A CANADIAN NEWSPAPER IN THE FRENCH CLASS 


EACHERS of French are always in search of new and inter- 

esting material for their classes, especially composition and 
conversation classes. Arousing interest in conversation lessons 
and getting students to converse in a foreign tongue is a difficult 
matter. Several reasons for this readily present themselves, among 
which may be adduced the following: (1). The ordinary texts do 
not provide material in which the student is especially interested, 
- or which he even knows anything about. (2). Students lack a 
suitable vocabulary to converse about every-day subjects. (3). The 
preparation for the class is more or less a routine matter—a 
subject assigned, studied, and discussed in a rather stereotyped 
way. (4). The student must usually learn a new vocabulary for 
each lesson, which he must obtain from a dictionary or at least 
from the vocabulary of his text. 

The use of a French newspaper partially eliminates, or at least 
offsets these difficulties. We have Le Petit Journal, that excellent 
little publication which has done so much to arouse interest in 
France and things French. The Courrier des Etats-Unis, published 
in New York, may be obtained, but it is relatively expensive and 
is none too well adapted to class work. Or we may subscribe to 
a newspaper from some French city, preferably Paris, which 
will bring to us news from that great city and give us an excellent 
view of French life. 

But one can raise valid objections to such papers, excellent 
though they are. The students have no great interest in any of 
the items, for they are, for the most part, entirely foreign to them. 
They are thus not encouraged to continue their efforts at conversa- 
tion outside of the classroom, as some of the more ambitious might 
do were the subjects of conversation closer to them. 

I have been using a French newspaper published in Montreal— 
La Presse—for the last three years in my classes with excellent 
results. Its make-up is very similar to that of the American news- 
paper, and I believe that it is decidedly superior to the other 
papers I have mentioned. 

The news items are familiar ones—we often read the same things 
in our own papers, and the student’s interest is aroused by seeing 
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something with which he is already acquainted. The labor of 
preparing the assignment is reduced, for the student often can, 
through context and familiarity with the article, recognize the 
meaning of many of the words without searching for them in a 
dictionary, a tiresome and distasteful process to the student, es- 
pecially if he is in the more elementary courses. He therefore learns 
with comparative ease and rapidity a large vocabulary, and he can 
discuss in class subjects with which the entire class is familiar, 
whether they have read the article in French or not. Often every 
one in the class takes part in the discussion. 

Items that readily lend themselves to discussion are important 
news notes, results of athletic contests, topics of international 
importance, new inventions and discoveries, and many others of 
the same type. The student is usually on familiar ground and he is 
thus led to believe that the topics for discussion are in his power 
of comprehension and discussion. The news is not “‘stale’”’ as in 
the case of newspapers from France, so that the material is ever 
fresh and in no way stereotyped or formal. This adds much vigor 
and life to the academic work. 

Each student will be able to discuss the article or item in which 
he is most interested, whether it be athletics, agriculture, or 
current events of importance, and even the girls may discuss 
latest styles in clothing, a subject ever dear to the feminine heart, 
for there is a section devoted to current fashions. In this way the 
tedium of preparation will be lessened and fresh material is 
always at hand, the student will be acquiring a large vocabulary 
rapidly and easily, the recitations can be socialized, and each 
student will not be compelled to do the same thing as all the rest, 
whether he is interested in it or not. The recitation is not a mere 
routine matter any longer, but may be varied ad infinitum. 

One of the most important features of such a paper is, I believe, 
the advertisements. Familiar articles are advertised: radios, 
machinery of all sorts, furniture, household utensils, patent medi- 
cine, soaps, automobiles of well-known makes—in fact, everything 
that we see advertised in one of our own metropolitan dailies. 
Many of the advertisements read much the same in French as in 
English, and the student reads and understands them with ease, 
unconsciously acquiring a large vocabulary and often learning 
words not found in the dictionaries to which he has access, although 
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they are words of common use. For example, in the radio adver- 
tisements the student learns the French words for tubes, receivers, 
loud-speakers, and so on, and he is very apt to retain them in his 
memory. The same is true for automobiles and many other com- 
modities. Slogans and trade-names are easily retained and catch 
the student’s eye at once. 

Equipped with such a vocabulary the student is prepared to 
discuss things of common interest in class, and the class can join 
in the discussion, thus keeping the lesson from dragging and be- 
coming a bore to both students and teacher, as often happens when 
we try to discuss, for example, peasant life in one of the French 
provinces with an average class. Or a student may tell a joke he 
has read in the section entitled ‘‘Choses Gaies’’ or relate one of the 
‘Anecdotes Canadiens,” which are an interesting weekly feature. 

A paper of the type of La Presse supplies excellent bulletin 
board material: advertisements of well-known commodities, car- 
toons, headlines, illustrations, etc. A section is devoted to rural 
French Canada and there a student may learn more—if indeed 
he knows anything already—about the great French-speaking 
population of our northern neighbor. 

The cost of taking such a paper is not prohibitive. The weekly 
edition costs only two dollars per calendar year, and two or even 
four students could subscribe jointly, thus bringing the cost con- 
siderably under that of the average composition text or school 
newspaper. To these it is, I believe, greatly superior, especially 
in the more elementary classes, where we need to do all in our 
power to arouse interest in French and encourage further study by 
making the work as attractive and interesting as possible. We can 
do this by making the student realize that he has power and suff- 
cient vocabulary to express himself about things in which he is 
interested in a foreign tongue, and I know of no better method than 
the use of such a newspaper as La Presse. 


WILLIAM MARION MILLER 


Junior College, 
Flat River, Mo, 


A BACKGROUND VOCABULARY LIST IN SPANISH 


This report deals with results of a number of different studies 
relating to the problems of a standardized vocabulary in Spanish. 
The composite vocabulary presented here includes words of 
common frequency from the lists compiled by a committee of the 
New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education, under 
the direction of Mr. L. A. Wilkins;! by Miss Elsie I. Jamieson;? 
and by C. W. Cartwright.’ This material was used by the writers 
with the permission of the authors and publishers of the periodicals 
in which it appeared. 

The lists used were prepared by their authors after they had 
examined a large number of elementary textbooks in Spanish, 
tabulating in each case the words common to all of the books which 
they examined. Textbooks which are used most commonly in class- 
room instruction contain the subject matter with which the great 
majority of students will have contact. Furthermore, although at 
times textbooks have been written by persons who are not gener- 
ally recognized as authorities, the textbook may be considered an 
expert source in determining the items which should be included 
in a course of study, where common elements such as words of 
common frequency are observed. Texts may be considered as a 
source of expert reference in the sense that they contain a body of 
facts which is generally accepted as essential information. In the 
absence of a social worth vocabulary list prepared by counting the 
frequency of words in a large volume of written Spanish material, 
the writers have accepted the text book as an expert source, and 


! Wilkins, Lawrence A. (Director of the Study). Spanish Word List. Published 
as a Supplement to El Eco, Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, New 
York, Feb. 1, 1924. 

Some idea of the procedure followed in establishing this list, and in refining it, 
may be obtained from the following reference: 

Wilkins, Lawrence A. in Contributions to Education, Volume I. (Edited by 
Dr. J. Carleton Bell). Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1924. P. 
239-246. 

A revision of this list was published as a Supplement to El Eco, Nov. 1, 1926. 

2 Jamieson, Elsie I. A Standardized Vocabulary for Elementary Spanish. The 
Modern Language Journal, 8: 325-333, March, 1924. 

* Cartwright, C. W. A study of the Vocabularies of Eleven Spanish Grammars 
and Fifteen Spanish Reading Texts. The Modern Language Journal, 10: 1-14 
October, 1925, 
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have assumed that consensus of usage by the authors of the com- 
monly used textbooks establishes authority for including a word 
in a background vocabulary. 

The validity of using the elements of common frequency in 
textbooks as minimum essentials rests entirely upon the degree to 
which they contain the material which has been derived by either 
an unconscious or a conscious analysis of objectives in the subject. 
If the content of the textbooks has been unduly influenced by 
tradition, or other factors such as the personal inclination of the 
writer to stress certain materials of instruction, the materials of the 
’ book so affected will not be reliable as a source of expert opinion, 
and the composite picture of the elements of common frequency 
will likewise be unreliable. In the present case, the writers believe 
that errors due to this cause are small. 

The procedure followed by the writers in establishing their 
minimum list was simple. A list was made of the words in the 
Cartwright list which were found in at least twenty of the books 
which were examined by him and which were found in one book at 
least five times. It is obvious that some consideration of frequency 
of occurrence is necessary since all of the items included in the 
vocabulary may not be of equal importance. The abbreviated 
Cartwright list which was obtained was checked against the 
New York (Wilkins) list and against the Jamieson list, and all 
words which were not found in these two lists also were eliminated. 
This procedure excludes the following classes of words which were 
omitted from consideration in the Cartwright study from which 
the basic materials for this report were taken: numerals; names of 
the seasons; days; months; points of the compass; proper names; 
proper nouns; interregative, relative, and personal pronouns; 
demonstrative pronouns and adjectives, possessive pronouns and 
adjectives; adjectives of nationality, race, or locality; articles; 
and obsolete words. Certain other words, derivatives of words 
and participles used as adjectives, were omitted from the list, but 
some participles used as nouns were admitted. The final list 
resulting from this procedure included 367 words. In the opinion 
of the writers this short background vocabulary may be considered 
a sound basis for the construction of unstandardized achievement 
tests in the first four semesters of the study of Spanish, since it 
includes all of the words which a consensus of expert opinion 
considers the pupil should know. 
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At no definite time is the pupil to have mastered all of this list. 
This is a minimum essentials list. It should be checked by each 
teacher against the vocabulary of the text book which she is using. 
Teachers should remember, too, that the pupil should learn from 
300 to 400 words each semester, and that they should know 
approximately 1,400 words at the end of the fourth semester of 
study. The 367 words suggested by the writers should be included 
in the working vocabulary of each student regardless of the vocabu- 
lary of the textbook which is in use in the school. That is, if the 
words given are not found in the vocabulary in use, the teacher 
should arrange additional vocabulary study to include these mis- 
sing words. The minimum list follows. 


a atravesar cerrar 
abajo aan cielo 
abrir anuque cierto 
abuelo ayer claro 

acé ayudar cocina 
acabar bajar coger 
aceptar bajo color 
acercarse banco comenzar 
acompafar bastante comer 
acordarse bastar como 
acostarse beber compredner 
adiés bien con 

agua blanco condicién 
ahora boca conocer 
aire brazo contar 
alegrarse bueno continuar 
algo buscar contra 
alguno cabellero coraz6n 
alma cabeza correr 
alto cada cosa 

alla caer creer 

allf callarse criado 
amar calle cuando 
amigo cama cuanto 
andar camino cuarto 
animal campo cuenta 
antes cara cuerpo 
afio carte cuidado 
aqui casa dar 
arreglar casar (se) de 

arriba casi deber 

asi caso decir 


asunto cerca dejar 
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delante de ganar manera 
demasiado gracia manana (adv.) 
dentro gritar mafiana (n.) 
derecho grito marchar 
desde guardar mas 
desear guerra matar 
despedirse de gustar mayor 
después gusto médico 
detener haber medio 
dia habitacién major 
dinero hablar memoria 
dirigir hacer menos 
dolor hacia mes 
don hallar mesa 
donde hasta meter 
dormir hermano miedo 
duda hermoso mientras 
dulce hijo minuto 
echar historia mirar 
edad hombre mismo 
empezar hora mitad 
emplear hoy modo 
en importar momento 
encontrar imposible morir 
enemigo ir mover 
enfermo izquierdo mozo 
entonces jardin muchacho 
entrar joven mucho 
entre jugar muerte 
entregar junto mujer 
enviar labio mundo 
escribir lado muy 
esperar largo nacer 
esposo leche necesitar 
estado leer negro 
estar lejos ni 
explicar lengua ninguno 
falta levantar nifio 
faltar luego no 
favor llamar nuevo 
figurar (se) llegar nunca 
frente lleno 
frio (adj.) llevar ocupar 
frfo (n.) llorar ofdo 
fuego madre ofr 
fuerte malo ojo 


fuerza mandar olvidar 
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orden rato también 
otro raz6n tampoco 
padre recibir tan 
pagar reir tanto 
palabra responder tarde (adv.) 
para rey tarde (n.) 
parar rico temer 
parecer ropa tener 
parte saber tierra 
pasar sabio tio 

asearse sacar tirar 
paso sala todavia 
pedir salir todo 
pensar santo tomar 
peor seguir trabajar 
perder segan trabajo 
permitir segundo traer 
pero seguro tratar 
perro sentar triste 
persona sentido altimo 
pie sentir ainico 
pobre senior valer 
poco sefora valor 
poder senorita varios 
poner ser vaso 
por servir nevir 
porque si ventana 
posible si ver 
preguntar siempre verdad 
preparer sin verdadero 
presentar sino vestir 
primo sitio vez 
principal sobre viaje 
pronto soldado vida 
propio solo viejo 
pueblo sdlo vino 
puerta sombrero visitia 
pues sonar vivir 
que sonrefr volver 
quedar subir voz 
querer suelo 

quitar tal ya 

Eustace Broom 


Maria S. CONTRERAS 


Francis W. Parker School 
Memorial Junior High School, 
San Diego, California. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

A readily available collection of Spanish proverbs anterior to 
the Rodriguez Marin collection cited by Mr. Kurtz in the January 
Correspondence of the JOURNAL is the Diccionario de refranes, 
locuciones v frases proverbiales de la lengua espanola, recogidos y 
glosados por el Ilmo. Sr. D. José Maria Sbarbi (Obra postuma 
ordenada, corregida y publicada bajo la direccién de D. Manuel 
José Garcia), Madrid, Sucesores de Hernando, 1922. The two 
volumes of this work are in some respects more satisfactory than 
the Rodriguez Marin, which, pretending to include refranes not 
found in the Correas collection (itself recently reprinted and by 
no means unavailable), is necessarily incomplete, and for general 
purposes less useful than the 1060 pages of Sbarbi. For reference 
the latter will be found much the most desirable, due to the 
alphabetical arrangement of the proverbs according to subjects 
rather than to initial words. 

C. E. ANIBAL 


Ohio State University 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUMMER TRAVEL AND STUDY* 

We are glad to list here such opportunities for intensive study 
of French, German, and Spanish, whether at home or abroad, as 
have come to our attention. 


For Students of French 
Cours de Vacances de |’Alliance Francaise, 101 boulevard Raspail, 


Paris. July 1 to August 30. 
(Residential tour organized by the Comité des Voyages d’Etudes en France, 
701 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 


Université de Besangon. July 1 to October 20. 

(Note. Full information regarding summer schools at French Universities can 
be had of Mr. J. J. Champenois, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. He writes us: “Summer 
Schools at French Universities are organized mainly for foreign students who wish 
to obtain a knowledge of French language, literature, history, institutions, and 
arts. In all university towns, hospitality committees organize various forms of 
recreation to provide students with profitable diversion from study and at the same 
time to afford them an opportunity to profit by their sojourn in France by acquiring 
a knowledge of French habits, customs, and character. The committees endeavor 
to bring the students into contact with the residents of the towns. Excursions are 
planned for week-ends. There are no entrance requirements for these summer 
courses. Students may register or withdraw at any time during the session.”’) 


* Footnote. See a very helpful article on this subject by Emma Gertrude Kunze 
in’the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Modern Language Association for December 
1926. 
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Université de Dijon. June 1 to October 30. 
Université de Grenoble. July 1 to October 30. 
(Residential tours organized by the Comité des Voyages d’Etudes en France. 
Also by the School of Foreign Travel, 110 East 42nd Street, N. Y.) 
Université de Lille at Boulogne and Calais. 
(Residential tour at Boulogne organized by the School of Foreign Travel.) 
Université de Nancy. July 6 to September 25. 
Université de Paris (La Sorbonne). July 1 to November 1. 
(Residential tour organized by the School of Foreign Travel. Also by the 
Compagnie Frangaise du Tourisme. Address: M. Henri Goy, Director of Summer 
Courses, Sorbonne, Paris.) 
Université de Poitiers at Tours. July 1 to Sept. 30. 
(Residential tour organized by the Comité des Voyages etc.) 
Université de Strasbourg. July 2 to Sept. 22. 
Université de Toulouse at Bagnéres de Bigorre. July 20 to Sept. 20. 
Université de Lausanne, Switzerland. July 14 to Aug. 24. 
Collége de la Guilde, Paris. July 1 to Aug. 30. 
Intercollegiate French School in Paris. Temple Tours, Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Institute of French Education, Pennsylvania State College, June 
27 to Aug. 6. Write Director of Summer Session. 
McGill University, Montreal. June 27 to July 30. 
Middlebury College, Vt. Summer French School. 
Cleveland, Ohio. French School, June 20-July 29. Write E. B. 
de Sauzé, Director. 


For Students of German 


University of Berlin. July 14 to Aug. 24. For information about 
German universities: Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th St., N. Y. 

University of Heidelberg. June 27 to Aug. 6. 

University of Hamburg. June 27 to July 30. 

University of Munich. (Residential tour organized by the School 
of Foreign Travel.) 

University of Vienna. July 18 to Aug. 27. 

Intercollegiate German School in Germany. Temple Tours, 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Mount Holyoke College Summer School. Six weeks. Write 
secretary. 


For Students of Spanish 


Instituto de las Espafias. Study at the Centro de Estudios Histéri- 
cos in Madrid. Write W. M. Barlow, Curtis High School, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Instituto de Santander. Write E. Allison Peers, University of 
Liverpool, England. 
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University of Madrid. July 11 to Aug. 6. 

University of Mexico. 

University of Porto Rico. July 5 to Aug. 17. 

University of Toulouse at Burgos, Spain. Aug. 2 to Sept. 14. 

School of Foreign Travel (see above) conducts a residential tour 
to Madrid. 

Middlebury College, Vt. Spanish School. July 1 to Aug. 19. 


Notes and News 


Note: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


SoutnH Dakota NorTes 

The state modern foreign language association has established 
a free circulating library among its members. Professional maga- 
zines together with novels and plays in the foreign languages are 
started weekly by the Secretary, to go the round of the member- 
ship. Interested alumni of the schools of the state are invited to 
apply for loans of material. 

A committee of the association issues free a graded list of texts 
as a suggested program of reading in the high schools of the state. 

The annual meeting of the association showed a decided in- 
crease in attendance. Reports indicated the restoration of in- 
struction in German in an increasing number of high schools. 

E. M. GREENE 
University of South Dakota 


CONNECTICUT NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut group of the New 
England Modern Language Association was held at the Hillhouse 
High School, New Haven, Saturday, December 4, 1926. At ten 
A. M. sectional meetings were held, and this method of starting 
the meeting seemed to find general approval. The French section 
was addressed by Dr. Anthony Constans of Yale, the German 
section by Dr. Erich Hofacker of Yale, the Italian section by 
Dr. Mario Consenza of C. C. N. Y., and the Spanish section by 
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Dr. Carlos Concha of Yale. At eleven A. M. the general session, 
presided over by Professor Ernest J. Hall of Yale and attended 
by nearly one hundred people, was addressed by Mr. William B. 
Snow of the Board of Superintendents of Boston. His address on 
‘“A Modern Language as a Life Possession’’ was easily the out- 
standing feature of the day. Professor V. A. C. Henmon of Yale 
reported on “Achievement Tests and Investigations of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study.’’ As Professor Henmon has played a 
major role in the preparation of these tests, his paper was of great 
interest. 

At one o’clock a delightful luncheon was served at the Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club. The afternoon session was addressed by 
Dr. Frank A. Spaulding of Yale and by Dr. George Van Santvoord, 
Headmaster of the Hotchkiss School. 

The meeting was one of the best ever held from the point of 
view of attendance and of interest. It was decided to hold the 
April meeting in Bridgeport. 


C. P. HARRINGTON, JR., Secretary 
Kent School 


**Books Abroad” is the title of a new “Quarterly publication 
devoted to comment on foreign books,’”’ edited by Roy Temple 
House and others, and published by the University of Oklahoma 
at Norman. The first issue contains a brief Foreword by the editor, 
a short article by H. C. Thurnau, Current Literature and College 
Modern Language Courses, three pages of varied information 
headed “This and That,’ and brief reviews of 38 French, 16 
German, 16 Spanish, and 4 Italian books. The editors announce 
that the second issue will be double the size of the first, which 
would mean 64 pages, and will contain articles by Professors 
Guerard and Espinosa of Stanford, Jenkins, Castillo, and Nitze 
of Chicago, Marinoni of Arkansas, Feise of Ohio State, Rose of 
N. Y. U., Thurnau and Owen of Kansas, Rudwin of Baker Uni- 
versity, and others. 

On the inside of the front cover is the following statement: 
“BOOKS ABROAD will be sent without charge to the leading 
college and public libraries, as well as to individuals who may be 
interested. The Editor will be glad to examine short articles on 
living foreign writers, especially those writing in French, German, 
Italian, or Spanish, and on contemporary literary movements in 
the countries where those languages are spoken, as well as very 
short reviews of foreign books.” 


A year of study in France is to be made possible for students 
of Williams College, according to a recent proposal. Such a plan 
is now in operation at Smith College, whereby a number of students 
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study at the Sorbonne in place of their junior year at Smith. 
Only students of high scholarship will be considered, and the num- 
ber will be limited. 


Know another language than your own, urges the Washington 
Herald. ‘‘Americans and their companion users of the English 
language in Great Britain and its dominions seldom know any 
other language than their own. The cultured European, on the 
other hand, usually is a master of several languages. Such an 
accomplishment is more necessary there than here, but that does 
not excuse us..... The day is fast coming when the traditional 
ignorance of other languages by natives of the United States who 
aspire to leadership in important affairs will not be easily excused.” 


Foreign language dailies published in New York alone number 
40, and comprise 23 different languages; in addition, 193 foreign 
language monthlies are published there. The country-wide total 
of foreign language publications, however, has dropped from 1323 
in 1917 to 1160 in 1926. German still heads the list with 203, 
followed in second place by Italian with 151. Inevitable as a 
gradual decline of these publications would seem to be, editors 
do not expect any great immediate mortality among them. 


Professor F. C. Green has been appointed Professor of French 
at the University of Toronto. 


Dr. Anton Marquette, professor of the German Language and 
Literature at Colby College in Maine for the last 35 years, died 
there on January 24 at the age of 69. 


Professor Osmond T. Robert, of the French Department of 
Smith College, has been awarded by the French government the 
decoration known as Palmes académiques, with the title of Officier 
d’ Académie. This distinction is conferred by the Minister of 
Public Instruction in France upon persons both at home and 
abroad who have rendered unusual services to education. Pro- 
fessor Robert has been a pioneer in the struggle for more efficient 
methods of French instruction in our schools. He is the author of 
a number of textbooks which illustrate his severe but efficient 
method, which he calls the method of intensive study. The exer- 
cises accompanying these textbooks are so devised that the student 
is compelled to turn to his text for the vocabulary, construction, 
grammar, syntax, etc., needed for his French work; they cultivate 
in him a reproduction memory of the language through the obser- 
vation, imitation, and manipulation of the text under study. 
—Professor Robert has been for some years examiner in French 
for the Experiment Examination Board, and is now one of the 
five Examiners in French of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 
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The Fifth Congress of French Language and Literature will be 
held at Columbia University on April 20 and 21, 1927, under 
the auspices of the Fédération de l’Alliance Frangaise, The Insti- 
tute of International Education, and the Alliance Frangaise of New 
York. Also, the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Fédération 
itself will be held at New York on April 22 and 23. The official 
program will be sent upon application to Roger Sherman, 32 
Nassau Street, New York. 


The Institute of International Education is steadily expanding 
the field of exchange scholarships between the United States and 
foreign countries. When this number reaches our readers, it will 
be too late to make application for 1927-28, but those who are 
interested should get in touch with the Institute and make pre- 
liminary inquiries with regard to 1928-29. Scholarships are now 
offered for France, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries will doubtless soon be added. In addition, we note the 
announcement of ten Postes d’ Assistant in French Lycées or Ecoles 
Normales, for American men. Apply to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 


Dr. Tomas Navarro Tomas, Professor in the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos of Madrid, and Director of the Phonetic Laboratory 
in that institution, Editor of the Revista de Filologia Espanola, 
author of the Manual de pronunciacién Espanola and other 
well known works on the language and literature of Spain, is to 
visit this country shortly and will be free for lectures, under the 
auspices of the Instituto de las Espafas, from April 25 to June 15. 
His subjects are: Aspectos Fundamentales de la Fonética Espanola 
(three to five lectures); Precursores espanolas de la Fonética 
moderna; Rasgos esenciales de la Fonética espanola; Valor sintdctico 
de la entonacién en la pronunciacié6n espanola. Engagements for 
Professor Navarro will be made through Miss Edna Duge, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


French literary conservatism is well illustrated by the fact 
that Maurice Donnay was recently asked whether, in the case of 
a female champion, one must call her Champion or Championne. 
M. Donnay of course voted for the latter; but it may be doubted 
whether anyone in this country would have troubled to inquire 
as to the correctness of such a new word, or whether, in the event 
that he actually did so and the answer was in the negative, that 
would have acted as a deterrent. But the matter has its two sides. 
If the French gains in refinement by virtue of such reluctance to 
admit the verbal immigrant, English undoubtedly owes to its 
ungrudging hospitality a rugged force, a variety of color, and a 
capacity for growth which we should be sorry to miss. 
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The Spanish Carnaval is briefly described in El Eco for Feb. 15. 
Clubs interested in Spanish life and custom might take note of 
some of the details for another year. The same number contains 
an amusing little tale of the Carnaval: El Payaso Amarillo.— 
Another article in this number that deserves note is a biographical 
sketch of Andrés Bello (1780-1865), Chilean writer, statesman, 
and educator. 


A Spanish idiom list is published as a supplement to El Eco 
for Feb. 1, 1927. The list was compiled from lists submitted by 
Heads of Departments and teachers of Spanish in the High Schools 
of New York City under the direction of Mr. L. A. Wilkins. The 
list, printed in double column, covers about 7 pages, and comprises 

‘about 700 items. It will be of interest to compare this list with 
the one which is now in preparation by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, on the basis of a strict frequency count. 


The etymology of German ‘Krieg’ is plausibly set forth by 
E. H. Sehrt in Modern Language Notes for February. He derives 
it from miles gregarius, of which the second word became Krieger, 
whence kriegen and krieg. 


A Spanish city in New York is to grow up between 46th and 
47th Streets, and between Lexington and Park Avenues. Buildings 
to be constructed there will house expositions of Spanish and 
Latin-American products, offices of the various consuls, schools 
for the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, and business houses 
of important manufacturers and importers. 


Professor Fortunat Strowski, of the Sorbonne, and Professor 
Giuseppe Prezzolini, of Rome, will lecture on contemporary French 
and Italian literature, respectively, in the 1927 Summer School 
of Columbia University. 


Miss Helen Nicholson, assistant professor of Spanish in the 
University of Arizona, is spending her sabbatical leave in study 
in Spain, chiefly at the university of Santander. 


Mr. Julio Berzunza, formerly at Murphy College of the Uni- 
versity of Asheville, has gone to the University of Maine as 
instructor in Spanish and Italian. 


Types of Examinations are discussed by Avery W. Skinner, in 
the February number of the American Educational Digest, with 
guarded but definite conclusions. 


Intensive and extensive reading for children are both advo- 
cated by Dr. Henry C. Pearson, according to the same periodical. 
These processes demand different techniques and both should be 
taught, as they require practice. This undoubtedly applies also 
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to the teaching of a foreign language: not all our reading should 
be analytical and intensive, but there should also be a place for 
reading whereby the student learns to grasp the general sense of 
paragraph or page with speed, thus advancing more rapidly to 
the stage of reading for pleasure. 


Annual book-letters summarizing the literary developments of 
the past twelvemonth in France, Germany, Italy, and the Spanish- 
speaking lands, as we have already announced, are to be an out- 
standing feature of our offerings henceforth. The series is 
auspiciously begun in this number with the article by Professor 
Schinz. In the fall we hope to present similar articles by Professor 
Friedrich Bruns (Wisconsin) for German, Professor Angelo Lipari 
(Yale) for Italian, and Professor Cony Sturgis (Oberlin College) 
for Spanish. 


Foreign Notes 


The new president of the German Goethe-Gesellschaft is 
Julius Petersen, who succeeds the late Gustav Roethe. 


Walter Meier of Zurich has received a donation of 1000 francs 
from the ‘‘Martin Bodmer Foundation for a Gottfried Keller 
Prize” for his book on Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 


The Jugendpreis deutscher Erzahler, amounting to 10,000 
marks, has been awarded to Juliane Kay-Wien for her novel 
Abenteuer im Sommer. 


The Grand Prize for Flemish Literature has been awarded to 
F. van Hecke for a volume of poems. 


Inadequate salaries for French university professors are com- 
plained of by Professor Paul Petit of the University of Nancy. 
The maximum salary in Paris, we are told, is 42,000 francs, or 
about $1680, in other universities it is not more than 35,000 
frances, or $1340. There have been many resignations enforced 
by this situation. Moreover, it is reacting upon the student world 
to a degree that is alarming the French intellectuals. A student 
who graduates with high honors from the Polytechnique, one of 
the leading technological schools of the world, is said to have an 
earning capacity inferior to that of a street-sweeper. Thus ‘“‘a 
learned career means a life of gilded poverty.”’ Under these condi- 


tions, the most brilliant students are deserting the higher training- 
schools, and many thoughtful observers fear that France’s 
intellectual eminence is gravely endangered. 
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The memoirs of Saint-Simon, long celebrated in French literary 
history, have been presented to the city library of Paris by the 
firm of Hachette in connection with its one hundredth anniversary 
celebration. The complete MS comprises 172 16-page folios, ruled 
with 80 lines each, and contained in 12 portfolios bound in calf 
and fastened with metal clasps. 


The University of Tiibingen will celebrate in July the 450th 
anniversary of its foundation. 


A Flemish university is planned for the near future by the city 
of Antwerp. It is to have the five faculties of law, philosophy, 
medicine, chemistry, and technology. 


The Royal Spanish Academy, founded in 1713, has just had its 
statutes revised by royal decree, writes El] Eco(Feb.15). According 
to the new system, there are to be 42 (formerly 36) academicians, 
eight of whom are to devote themselves to the knowledge or 
cultivation of Spanish tongues other than Castilian: two for 
Catalan, one for Valencian, one for Majorcan, two for Galician, 
two for Basque. The corresponding members of the Academy are 
also to be increased to 42, of whom two shall be specialists in 
Catalan, one in Majorcan, two in Galician, and two in Basque. 


The British-Italian League held a meeting last January in 
London, with a view to encouraging a wider study of Italian. 
Sir Rennell Rodd, the chairman of the League, delivered the 
principal address. 


Spanish Degree for Aliens. Foreigners will henceforth be 
able to secure a doctor’s degree from Spanish universities. Hitherto 
only the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios could grant certifi- 
cates, and they had no official value. Under the new system, 
foreigners can compete in two classes for a degree. One deals with 
Spanish language and literature, a certificate for which will 
receive recognition in all higher institutions of the United States. 
The other awards the degree of doctor, which will be given to a 
Master of Arts who writes an acceptable thesis. This degree does 
not involve the right to hold positions in Spain. It is estimated 
that about one thousand persons have hitherto applied every 
year for admission to Spanish universities. 


French books bulk large in the present-day reading of the 
German people, we read in Le Petit Journal. It is estimated by 
competent German authorities that 75% of the books read by the 
Germans are of foreign authorship, and that 45% are works by 
Frenchmen. 


Dr. S. Charlety, rector of the University of Strasbourg, has 
been appointed rector of the Sorbonne, to succeed Dr. Paul 
Lapic, who died on Jan. 24. 
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The grand prize for essays and criticism in the Flemish language 
has been awarded to August Vermeylen for his History of European 
Plastic Art and Painting. 


José Martinez Monroy, a lyric poet, has been honored by the 
erection of a memorial bust in a public park of his native Carta- 
gena. 

José Maria Gabriel y Galan, also a lyric poet, has been honored 
in like manner by the city of Caceres, which has placed his bust 
in the City Park. 

Deaths recently announced from abroad include the following: 
Henry Mérimée, director of the Instituto Francés in Madrid, 
died there last October at the age of 48. He had been a prolific 
writer and translator—Annemarie von Nathusius, a writer of 
popular novels, died on the 17th of October at the age of 52. 
—Helena Nyblom, writer of lyrics, short stories, and novels, died 
in Stockholm on the 14th of October at the age of 83.—Jules 
Pravieux, French novelist, died on the 26th of October at la 
Machine (Niévre).—Jean Richepin, French poet and dramatist, 
died in Paris on the 12th of December at the age of 77.— Rainer 
Maria Rilke, German poet, died on the 29th of December in the 
Sanatorium Val-Mont near Montreux, at the age of 52—Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, widely denounced in Britain as a “‘renegade”’ 
during the world war, died on the 9th of January at Bayreuth, 
aged 72.—Dr. Paul Studer, Professor of Romance Languages at 
the University of Oxford, died on the 23rd of January at the age 
of 47. Modern Languages for February prints a very handsome 
tribute to him. 


Reviews 


GUILLEN DE CASTRO Y BELLVIS, La tragedia por los celos. 
Edited by HyMEN ALPERN. Honoré Champion, Paris, 1926. 
The edition is preceded by a brief study of the edition and MSS 

used in the preparation of the text and by a study of the author’s 

life and works. The date of the play, according to the Madrid 

MS, is 1622. Schaeffer argues for a later date (1627) but the editor 

does not accept his arguments. The editor gives us new data on 

the sources and historical basis, adding to the work of Merimée 
and others. An analysis of the verse forms of the play concludes 
the introduction. 

The text is based on a suelta (S) in the library of Dean Earle B. 

Babcock of New York University. The suelta is undated, bu tis 

thought to be of the seventeenth century. Variants of the text 
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as given in Volume XII of the Coleccién de libros es panoles raros o 
curiosos (M1), taken from a MS in the Biblioteca Nacional of 
Madrid, those in a transcript of the same Madrid MS made by 
Professor Hugo A. Rennert (M2), and those in a Toledo MS (T) 
are given. The text as a whole is better than that of the Marqués 
de la Fuensanta del Valle (M1), but the latter often suggests 
better readings than the swelta. 

In the notes the editor has followed the conventional method 
of gathering many occurrences of the difficult word or passage. 
With some of the notes the reviewer is not in entire agreement, 
as for example, that on the nickname of the gracioso, Godin, 
(1. 181). He is called gitanillo. The note reads: ‘“‘Swaggering”’ 
being one of the meanings of “‘gitano,”’ ‘‘gitanillo’”’ is a suitable 
epithet for Godin. The real reason is given by Godin himself, 
ll. 182-202, namely, because he can lie and steal. Lying, stealing, 
and trading horses were literary conventions as applied to gypsies 
as early as the XVI Century.—In line 255 the queen gives Godin 
a cadena for giving her certain information. The note follows: 
“It was fashionable in those days for young gallants to wear 
chains..... The chain was also a token of royal favor, as in this 
instance.”’ Since the Celestina it had been customary in Spanish 
novels and plays to reward servants and comic types with gifts, 
and the cadena was among the most common of them all. A chain 
is given by the King to a Villano, |. 2214. Bracelets may be seen 
worn by men on the streets of Madrid today, though they are 
not common.—The note on fortuna, 1. 456, might have stated 
that such apostrophes were accepted literary conventions in the 
early XVI century.—One might have expected a note on Macias, 
1. 1113.—Vejesuelo, 1. 1746: ‘*Graciosos’ are fond of using diminu- 
tives.”” Reference is also made to Maccoll’s note on La Vida es 
sueno, jorn. 1, V. 75. While not having made a study of the point, 
the reviewer does not have the impression that the use of diminu- 
tives by the gracioso is nearly as common a characteristic as that of 
hunger, for example.—Line 1941 is numbered 1940.—These are 
minutiae, however, and we are thankful to Mr. Alpern for making 
conveniently available an edition of a Castro play with biblio- 
graphical and biographical data. 

W. S. HENDRIX 

Ohio State University 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. A Biographical Study. By ERNEST 
Boyp, New York. ALFrep A. Knopr. 1926. $5. 
“They order this matter better in France’? quoth Sterne, and 


he was off for the continent to investigate. Skeptical readers, who 
wish to verify Mr. Boyd’s statement that there exists no satis- 
factory biography of the great realist, may discover for themselves 
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E. Maynial’s La Vie et l’Oeuvre de Guy de Maupassant (Mercure de 
France, 1907), and agree with Sterne. Mr. Boyd has made large 
and entirely unacknowledged use of Maynial’s book, as of Lum- 
broso’s Souvenirs sur Maupassant (Rome, Bocca, 1905.) The 
French biography will be found better because it treats its subject 
with the deference due a master, and because it is a closely welded 
exposition of all that any reader, not in quest of pathological 
details for their own sake, need know. The personality of Maupas- 
sant stands out more clearly from Maynial’s pages than from those 
of Mr. Boyd. If anything essential to the understanding of 
Maupassant’s work has come to light during the last twenty 
vears, Mr. Boyd has failed to make use of it. He seems determined, 
however, to seek novelty by heaping together everything discover- 
able, significant or not. Indeed, save the want of exact references, 
his book resembles more a German doctoral dissertation than a 
work addressed to the general public. The failure to give precise 
references in a book in which so much depends upon the context, 
and thus upon the interpretation, of material used, is unpar- 
donable. It will greatly lessen the value of the author’s erudition 
in the eyes of scholars, and must occasionally irritate even the 
casual reader. For instance, on page 205, Mr. Boyd refers to Mme 
de Caillavet ‘‘who so often wrote his (Anatole France’s) articles 
for him.”’ As proof, a letter from the lady is quoted, but the 
reader is left in the dark as to what the document is, or where 
it may be found, and so as to its worth. If we happen to have 
read Jeanne Pouquet’s volume and recognize the quotation, our 
impression may not entirely coincide with Mr. Boyd’s. It is hard 
to escape the suspicion that Mr. Boyd is anxious to dissimulate 
his borrowings or that he wishes to prevent the use of his book as 
he has used those of others. 

Maupassant himself was determined to be known by his work 
alone; this, he declared, is all any writer owes to the public. His 
mother has been bitterly reproached for her observance of his 
wishes. She consistently denied satisfaction to the curiosity of 
biographers. Nowadays we feel that we must know the man to 
judge the work, but malicious and prying inquisition seems, in 
view of Maupassant’s repeated desire, more than usually out of 
place. Maynial, who has handled the biography with a tact 
utterly foreign to Mr. Boyd, shattered the widespread belief that 
Maupassant is the most objective of the realists. Mr. Boyd may 
have the same end in view, but his campaign is marked by more 
zeal than taste, and his gloating over every manifestation of 
enchroaching disease in the master artist is merely carrying peat 
to the bog. His opening paragraph assumes a tone that is often 
repeated in the book. He wishes to tell us that Maupassant was 
born in 1850, and he conveys the information thus: 
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“Tn 1850 the subconscious could still call its private life its own, and psycho- 
analysis had not yet enabled dirty souls to be decorously washed in public. It 
was possible, therefore, for Madame Laure Le Poittevin de Maupassant to insist 
complacently that none but she had ever nursed her first-born, Henri René Albert 
Guy de Maupassant, and that her darling boy had not been weaned until he was 
more than eighteen months old. She did not thereby invite any of the insinua- 
tions which that fact, coupled with certain peculiarities of her son’s subsequent 
career, would at once suggest to an alert psychologist of today. ... Madame de 
Maupassant’s boast was regarded as but the becoming expression of her motherly 
pride in her children... ” 


Now the fact is that Mme de Maupassant made this ‘‘boast”’ 
in 1901—some eight years after the death of her son—when a 
laborer at Rouen claim . to be his foster brother. (See Maynial, 
pp. 28-29.) 

Without precise reierences, it is difficult to control Mr. Boyd’s 
translations, but they seem, in general, spirited and racy. I have 
noted one blunder, the more startling as he is lynx-eyed in the 
examination of renderings by other pens. On page 83, he quotes 
Maupassant’s account of a fishing party where Zola “caught 
nothing but ‘old boots’.””. The French word is ‘‘savetiers’’ (see 
Maynial, p. 101) which usually means cobblers, but here refers 
to sticklebacks, small fry of the fin family. 

Admirers of Maupassant will want more than Mr. Boyd’s 
authority to believe, in the face of all reputable French criticism, 
that ‘in France his (Maupassant’s) position is analogous to that 
of the elder Dumas.” (p. 246.) If Mr. Boyd had said among the 
half-educated everywhere, who cannot distinguish slapdash yarns 
from the work of one of the most conscientious of artists, he 
would have been nearer the truth. 

BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE 

Reed College 


SEIZE PETITS CONTES TOUT MODERNES. Edited by 

CHARLES Grimm. Ginn & Co. 80 cents. 

CONTES DRAMATIQUES. By E. C. H1tts and M. Donpo. 

D. C. Heath & Co. $1.00. 

MAUPASSANT, cing contes. Edited by J. B. PATTERSON. Junior 

French Series. Oxford University Press. 45 cents. 

All three of the publications listed above are designed according 
to the pattern with which we have become thoroughly familiar 
in recent years: French text seventy-five per cent, oral and gram- 
matical exercises twenty-five per cent; or approximately those 
proportions. In addition, each book has an ample vocabulary. 
Without actual statistical evidence to support our position, we 
entertain an increasing suspicion that editors are catering as 
much to a theoretical need as to a crying demand in the great 
prominence given to these accessories. It is difficult to imagine 
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that even the most militant direct-method protagonist can rely 
greatly upon the cut-and-dried ‘‘canned”’ conversational material 
regularly appended to reading texts. Conversation under such 
circumstances would tend to become a composition exercise 
recited orally. As for the grammatical review and drill accompany- 
ing these exercises, it is usually too unsystematic and fragmentary 
to benefit any save those who already possess a fair grammatical 
background. Certain short review grammars for second and third 
year students (e. g. Carnahan) have become enormously popular 
and cover that ground much more comprehensively and systemati- 
cally. Hence we venture to question both the value and the 
necessity of encumbering reading te’‘s with so much material 
which inadequately treats the subject. ‘iakes the texts appear as 
though designed for correspondence courses; and suggests that 
the instructor is totally lacking in ingenuity. 

The stories in Professor Grimm’s collection are reprinted from 
the Courrier des Etats Unis and in moSt cases are written by 
authors little known in this country. Professor Grimm made his 
selection on the basis of results obtained with certain stories while 
using the Courrier as a text for a conversation course. The 
collection is suggested as material for a one hour conversation 
course throughout a semester; the stories averaging about five 
pages each. In explanation of the choice, the preface states: 
“T have chosen these stories, rather than some of the better 
known classical tales, partly because they are more modern, both 
in form and in content..... ”” This statement seems to cast a 
needlessly disparaging light upon the “‘classical” tales, and worse 
still, might even lead an unsuspecting reader of the book to imagine 
that the term “modern” is synonymous with “slight,” for some 
of the stories are little better than enlarged anecdotes. Aside 
from the fact that the Great War figures in about four of them, 
the subject matter of these tales is no more conspicuously modern 
than that of Maupassant, Daudet, Merimée et al, who have 
written much better ones. However, the collection makes inter- 
esting reading and contributes worthily to the variety constantly 
needed in texts for elementary classes. 

Professors Hill and Dondo offer a new collection of stories for 
beginners (College and High School), ambitiously entitled Contes 
Dramatiques, although the dramatic implication is something of 
a facgon de parler. The stories are mainly adaptations of folk-tales 
which have found their way into countless readers, but in this 
case are expanded with sufficient dialogue to make it possible 
to assign réles for class-room acting. So serious is this latter aim 
that the authors have listed the speaking réles at the beginning 
of each story (even to that of a cat and a monkey) and at the end 
of the book have given brief suggestions for stage setting. In 
certain cases, the repetition of simple phrases is so persistent 
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that the dialogue tends to degenerate into a pronunciation exer- 
cise. However, fundamental idioms and constructions are thus 
effectively brought into relief and, if an acted version of the story 
can be forced upon the student, the results ought to be admirable. 
We surmise that the book will be found more useful with young 
students but fear that it will do very little to fill the long-felt 
need for a text which will respect the linguistic infancy of the 
modern undergraduate and at the same time make suitable appeal 
to his adult sophistication. The value of this text is further 
enhanced by the fact that it contains the words of a dozen or 
more popular French songs. 

The little book of Maupassant stories contains five titles which 
neither introduction nor apology: JL’Epave, La Ficelle, 
Mon Oncle Jules, A Cheval, and Le Petit Fit. In make-up this 
text resembles closely the little Hatier or Hachette paper-bound 
classics and makes accessible sixty pages of excellent text at a 
price considerably below that of the handsomer cloth bindings. 
In characteristic English fashion, exercises, notes, and vocabulary 
are kept within much more reasonable proportions than is cus- 
tomary in American editions. 

B. R. JORDAN 

University of Tennessee 


DOILLET, LAURENT, Papassier s’en va-t-il en guerre, comédie 
en trois actes, édition scolaire avec introduction, notes, 
exercices de grammaire appliquée et de conversation et vocabu- 
laire. Edited by W. A. R. Kerr and E. Sonet, Professors in 
the University of Alberta. xi 191 pp. (80 pp. text). Ginn & 
Co. 1927. 

In their preface the editors state that this edition of the comedy 
is intended primarily for elementary classes and so provided with 
a vocabulary. The inherent fun, lively action, and vivid charac- 
terization of the text fully justify the claims made for it. Within 
limited space (51 pages), the editors make excellent use of the 
linguistic possibilities in Papassier by means of summaries with 
questions in French, based scene by scene on the text, explanations 
of idioms in French, dictation passages, conjugation of verbs and 
substitution of tense and voice, missing constructions to supply, 
and a study of synonyms and antonyms in sentences. There are 
two pages of brief historical and geographical notes and four of 
explanation in French of difficult constructions, listed by acts. 

In the vocabulary, on the whole adequate, one could wish for 
added meanings for the student to choose from in the case of sec; 
¢a y est; par example. An explanation of the comic connotation 
to the French of sapeur-pompier would add zest to the charac- 
terization. 
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I was struck with the value, especially to inexperienced 
teachers, of the Observations of the editors as to their own method 
of instruction. 

Among the claims to interest of the play, not the least is its 
accurate reflection of the psychology of the average intelligent 
Frenchman regarding the stirring events just before the outbreak 
of the World War. 

E. M. GREENE 

University of South Dakota 


WAST HUGO. La casa de los cuervos. Edited with exercises, 
notes, and vocabulary by ERNEST HERMAN HEsPELT. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1926. xxiii, 261 p. front. 
(port.) plates, maps. 

Until recently, the only Spanish-American novels available in 
this country in edited editions were the early but ever popular 
Amalia by José Marmol of Argentina and Maria by Jorge Isaacs 
of Colombia. The first, published in 1851, is considered the 
earliest Argentine novel. The second appeared in 1867. 

The appearance, therefore, of this, the first contemporary 
Spanish-American novel edited for the schools and colleges of the 
United States, is a matter of interest to teachers and students, 
and significant of an increasing attention to Spanish-American 
letters. 

This interest, moreover, is enhanced by the fact that the novel 
is a genre of late development in Spanish America. And it is to 
the rich production of the present generation that we must look 
for the highest manifestations of art in prose fiction: vigorous 
style, concentration upon esthetic objectives, sureness of technique 
and a spirit of confidence and affirmation. 

This does not imply, however, that the present efflorescence 
of the novel and short story is without literary antecedents. On 
the contrary, the evolution of the form may be studied in detail. 
Limiting our present consideration to Argentina alone, from the 
time of the appearance of the first examples of fiction, Echeverria’s 
El matadeio, Marmol’s Amalia and Vicente Fidel Lopez’ La novia 
del hereje, to such popular contemporary novels as Galvez’ La 
maestra normal, Hugo Wast’s Valle negro and Benito Lynch’s 
Los caranchos de la Florida, there were published ‘numerous 
contributions to this field of literature which challenge the at- 
tention of the historian. Some, indeed, are of permanent value. 

Dr. Hespelt, we think, has shown excellent judgment in select- 
ing for this introductory volume a representative novel of Hugo 
Wast, whose real name is Gustavo Martinez Zuviria. Wast, by 
reason of his great popularity as well as the intrinsic merit of his 
work, is recognized as one of the formost cultivators of the novel 
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in South America. He is a great story-teller. He possesses a 
lively, vigorous style, and his language is clear and simple with 
no unnecessary dialectal qualities. He is an acute observer and 
his powers of concise description are unusual. 

This story of tragic loves with a background of provincial 
revolutionary activities is not only interesting but valuable as 
portraying the political and social ambiente of the province of 
Santa Fe about the year 1877. 

The editorial work is excellent. The preliminary matter 
consists of a portrait and facsimile letter of the author, preface, 
introduction, a useful bibliography and map of South America. 

The text is greatly reduced by omissions and slight modifi- 
cations. This, always an ungrateful task, is carefully done and 
adds to the usefulness of the work as a class text, although it 
diminishes its value to the student of the novel and of the author’s 
art. Apt illustrations are interspersed and there are helpful foot 
notes in Spanish. 

At the end, in harmony with the editor’s purpose to prepare a 
text for less advanced classes whose problems are largely linguistic, 
there are well-prepared exercises for oral and written work, 
grammatical notes, a section on the verb, and the vocabulary. 

It seems, however, to the present reviewer that the editor in 
his introduction has stressed rather too heavily the novel of the 
twentieth century. To quote: Before 1900 the only works of 
prose fiction of any distinction which had been produced on the 
continent were José Marmol’s Amalia (1851) and Jorge Isaacs’ 
Maria (1867). 

This does scant justice to the work of the “generation of ’80,” 
to borrow Ricardo Rojas’ expression. And it seems that the 
reader’s conception of the novel in Argentina would have been 
clarified by some reference to La gran aldea of Lucio Vicente 
Lépez; La bolsa of José Mir6é; Sin rumbo and En la sangre of 
Eugenio Cambaceres; Irresponsable, Alma de nifia, and Daniel 
of Manuel Podestd, not to mention others,—works not only of 
great historical significance but of considerable artistic value. 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to mention a recent 
edition, published by Heath and edited by Dr. Umphrey, of 
Martin Rivas, the masterpiece of the Chilean novelist, Alberto 
Blest Gana. This was first published in 1862. 

CrciL KNIGHT JONES 

George Washington University 


Spink and MI LIs, Colette et ses fréres. Ginn and Company. 1927. 

Teachers who are anxious to create in their students a desire 
to read French welcome every new text which presents readable 
material in sufficiently simple form to arouse interest and enthusi- 
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asm. This is just what Miss Spink and Miss Millis have succeeded 
admirably in doing. In approximately one hundred pages of 
reading text, so easy that any student after the first few weeks 
can read it with pleasure almost at sight, they have included 
simple incidents of family life, songs, a game, a charade, six of 
La Fontaine’s fables in simplified form, Little Red Riding Hood, 
Tom Thumb, a suggestion of The Blue Bird, a short account of 
La Derniére Classe, and even a story about Hugo’s Gavroche. 

They have combined with rare skill simplicity, interest, 
repetition, and variety—four slogans of every language teacher. 
The aim of the authors is obviously not to introduce an extensive 
vocabulary, but to establish the active mastery of a practical, 
working vocabulary, which, by dint of frequent repetition, will 
become so familiar to the student that in reading or reproducing 
the text he will actually be thinking in French. Thus the problem 
of translation need not arise, the simplicity of the reading matter 
making it entirely superfluous. 

As the title suggests, the story is based on incidents of the 
every-day life of Colette, her brothers, her parents, her relatives, 
and her friends, and therefore makes a direct and personal appeal 
to the pupils. The book is filled throughout with delightful 
illustrations in color which lend themselves to original composition 
and extemporaneous conversation. 

In addition to the reading, there are excellent direct-method 
exercises, including questions on the context, drills on vocabulary 
by giving opposites, classified word-lists, etc., and on simple 
grammatical points. Only the present tense is used throughout 
with a very few exceptions where the conversational past is 
introduced. 

When the pupils finish this text, they are familiar with all 
the rooms in a house, fifteen parts of the body, seventeen animals 
including birds, twenty-four things to eat, days of the week, 
months, seasons, dates, divisions of the day, family relationships, 
numbers up to sixty, besides many of the commonest verbs and 
adjectives. 

In grammar they have learned the present tense and the 
imperative of many common verbs, including all the irregular 
verbs most frequently used, agreement of adjectives, the formation 
of the feminine and plural of nouns, direct pronoun objects, con- 
traction of aw and du, and the formation of negative and inter- 
rogative sentences. 

Although the book is decidedly juvenile in its appeal and is 
obviously suitable for junior high school pupils, it might well be 
used as sight-reading or outside reading by beginning students of 
any age. 

There are very few misprints or mistakes. One wishes that 
des petites bicyclettes on p. 56 and c’est les souris on p. 89 had been 
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avoided, one is rather shocked by the introduction of the unusual 
and difficult word cacahuétes on p. 27, and one wonders what the 
word euphony, p. 105, can mean toachild in explaining the inser- 
tion of a ¢ in the interrogative forms. 

The direction on p. 117 to explain a vocabulary by a picture or 
by an action remains somewhat obscure. Unless proper charts 
were available in the class-room one might not be able to find a 
picture illustrating elle court, il pleure, and how can these and 
similar sentences be demonstrated in the third person? Is there 
not danger here that the distinction between je and i/ or e//le may 
be somewhat vague in the minds of the pupils? Although the evi- 
dent desire of the authors to make the vocabulary drill vivid, 
- dynamic, and concrete by pictures and actions, is a laudable one, 
it does not seem to be very carefully planned in this case. 

The dramatic form in which the game and charade are pre- 
sented makes it very easy for the teacher to reproduce them in 
class. And the constant use of simple conversation suggests 
dramatization as the inevitable development of almost every 
reading lesson. 

Because of the delightful variety as well as the extreme sim- 
plicity of the subject matter, this new text is a distinct contribution 
to the teaching of French. All teachers will welcome it who, in 
the light of the newer language psychology, believe in teaching 
our pupils to read by giving them many easy texts instead of 
having them laboriously struggle through one difficult one. By 
using such texts as this, the child will achieve what Mr. Morrison 
in The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools calls “the 
reading adaptation.’ The child will come ‘‘to the point at which 
he sees through the printed page to the message beyond, much 
as a person gazes through the window without consciousness of 
the glass.” 

Laura B. JouNsoN 

Wisconsin High School 


Books Received 


FRENCH 
RAOUL DE CAMBRAI. An old French feudal epic, translated 
by Jessie Crostanp. Introduction (8 pp.), 174 pp. text, and 
index. Oxford Press, New York. Price $1.85. 

Attractively printed and bound, with a facsimile of the opening 
lines of the sole extant MS. The introduction is scholarly and 
well written. The translation is neither precious nor dull, but the 
translator has not avoided inconsistency in the use of ‘“‘you’’ and 
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“thou; e. g. on p. 46 Raoul addresses the seneschal as ‘‘thou,” 
but on p. 47 he calls him ‘‘you.’’ I have noted only one misprint: 
“thou has’ on p. 17. A clear error is the name ‘“‘Raoul”’ at the 
bottom of p. 56: it should be “Bernier.” 


VOLTAIRE, Zadig ou la destinée. Edited with notes by H. W. 
Preston. The General Preface is signed by Leon Delbos and 
dated 1904; the Introduction by Preston (xvi pages) was 
done in 1912. The text is paged from 1-86, then follow notes 
paged 125-136, the vocabulary not being paged at all. The 
title-page bears the date 1926. Oxford Press, New York. 
Price $0.70. 


GERMAN 
HaGpotpt, Peter and KAUFMANN, F. W., A Modern German 

Grammar; subtitle: Minimum Essentials Inductively Presented. 

The University of Chicago Junior College Series. 1927. 

192 pp. Price $1.85. 

The preface states: ‘Every lesson consists of two parts; the 
first part is analytical; the second part constitutes a synthesis of 
the first.—Part I of each lesson, it is hoped, will suffice as a pre- 
paration for those students whose only aim is a reading knowledge 
of German. Part II is intended as additional practice for all 
those students who besides a reading knowledge wish to acquire 
the ability to understand, write, and speak German with a moder- 
ate degree of correctness. It is devised to convert the somewhat 
passive knowledge gained through Part I into active mastery.” 


INDUCTIVE READINGS IN GERMAN, BOOK I. (By the 
same authors.) Texts and illustrations, pp. 1-71; Exercises on 
vocabulary and questions on the texts, pp. 72-87; vocabulary, 
pp. 88-108. The University of Chicago Junior College Series. 
1927. Price $1.25. 

Each selection corresponds to a lesson in the authors’ Modern 
German Grammar, i. e. the grading of the various selections is 
determined by the grammatical content of the 27 lessons. A part 
of the vocabulary is given in foot-notes and explained in German 
by means of synonyms, antonyms, and simple paraphrases. 


MipcGiey, H., Translation From and Into German. pp. 2-54, In- 
troduction with 182 paragraphs of rules; pp. 55-105, Prose 
Passages for translation from and into German; pp. 107- 
123, Verse Passages for translation from German. Vocab- 
ulary and notes are given in foot-notes. J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd. London, 1926. Price $0.70. 

_ The book is devised to prepare English students for the tests 

in translating from and into German at “the First Public Examina- 

tion.”’ 
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WHITNEY, MARIAN P. and StroeBe, LILIAN E., Easy German 
Composition. German and English exercises, pp. 1-78; Freie 
Reproduktion, pp. 79-83; rules of order for the conduct of 
the German club, pp. 84-86; Abstract of German grammar, 
pp. 99-130; vocabularies and Appendix on Realia, pp. 133- 
180, 181-201. Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Price $1.20. 


This is a revision of the 1912 edition. ‘‘Small textual mistakes 
and omissions have been remedied and some minor changes made 
to bring it absolutely up to date both in language and in subject 
matter. The Appendix, Present Day Germany, is entirely new 
and contains those basic facts of German geography, history, and 
politics which are necessary as a background for any real under- 
- standing of German literature or German life.’’ This volume will 
be welcome to all its old friends and should make many new ones. 


